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SOME FEATURES OF THE NEW 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 











The central thought is Man, and the Earth is studied as his dwelling place. 
Throughout the treatment emphasis is laid on industrial, commercial, and political geography, 
ky with just enough physiography to bring out the causal relations. 
“The text is clear and explicit. 
Simplicity is everywhere regarded of primary importance, and technical terms have been 
avoided wherever possible. 
| The subject is developed upon a definite and natural plan, and in accordance with approved peda- 
a gogical principles. 
" The pictures, which have been reproduced directly from photographs, are distinguished for their 
aptness and perfect illustrative character. 
_ Two sets of maps are provided, one for study and the other for reference. 
Corresponding study maps are drawn on the same scale, and therefore prevent the pupil from 
' °* forming the usual misconceptions regarding the comparative size of countries. 
On the physical maps, the relief features are shown by contour lines in the manner now used 
on the best topographical maps issued by the government. 
P The graphic diagrams and diagrammatic maps make easy and interesting the learning of the 
‘ necessary statistical matter. 
q | The topics for Oral and Written Work, the Exercises on Correlations and Comparisons, which have 
been inserted ‘at convenient intervals, not only serve as reviews, but are so framed that 
they stimulate thought, and lead the pupil to view what he has learned from a somewhat 
different standpoint. They form a nucleus for the “laboratory work’’ now recognized 
as an essential feature in the study of geography. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 


eee 


THE POLITICAL POT 
I 


A-BOIL- 


Politics are becoming more and 
more fervid, and the days which in- 
tervene between the present and 
the eighth day of November are cer- 
tain to be strenuous. The Demo- 
erats profess confidence of their 
ability to elect a majority of the 
next House, and the conditions favor 
them, in so far as there is a wide- 
spread feeling of dissatisfaction and 
unrest, and a general disposition to 
strike out and hit something,—no 
matter what. This temper of mind 
is often unreasoning and whreasen- 
able, but it usually bedes ill to the 
party in power. New York is the 
state which is watched with the 
greatest interest, not only because it 
sends a far larger delegation to Cont 
gress than any other state, but  be- 
cause of the peculiar conditions inci- 
dent to the warfare between the Re- 
publican progressives and the “Old 
Guard.” If Mayor Gaynor had con- 
sented to accept the Democratic 
nomination for governor any Repub- 
lican nominated. against him would 
have had but slight chance, but as 
things are the Republican outlook is 
not hopeless. 


TRUST CASES. 


Associate Justice Moody has re- 
signed his place upon the Supreme 
beneh, and has thus opened the way 
to that reconstitution of the court 
which had become an urgent neces- 
sity. Rarely before have there been 
so many critical and momentous 
eases awaiting the decision of the 
court. The Standard oil and tobacco 
trust suits under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law, and the corporation tax 
cases, involving the constitutionality 
of the corporation tax provisions. of 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff lead the pro- 
eession. These have now been as- 
signed for hearing on the third of 
January, by which time it is ex- 
pected that they may be heard before 
a full court. 


DROUGHT AND FOREST FIRES. 


While the southwestern sxates 
have been visited by rainstorms, at- 
tended by an almost unprecedented 
downpour, enormous tracts of terr)- 
tory in the eastern, middle, and 
northwestern states are suffering 
from long-eontinued drought, which 
has parched the ground, dried up 
the streams and wells, and caused 
much distress and sickness. Minne- 
sota is the latest state to suffer from 
extensive forest fires. Six or eight 
small towns and many scattered set- 
tlements in northern Minnesota have 
been wholly destroyed; the loss of 
life, on a moderate estimate, reaches 
300 and may run up te 1,000; and the 
property loss is estimated at $50,- 
000,000. 
THE 


APPROACHES ‘THE 


CHOLERA. 


There have been one or two more 
eases of cholera at New York, but 
they have been among the steerage 
passengers of the ships which were 
held at owarantine; and there has 
been nothing to indicate that the 
dreaded invader has penetrated or Is 
likely to penetrate the ~ barriers 
maintained by the health authorities. 
Meanwhile a case of cholera has ap- 
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“peared at London. 


There the condl- 
tions are more serious, for the pa- 
tient had been living in one of. the 
Rowton houses, a species of poor 
men’s hotels, and the source of the 
infection is a mystery. As there had 
been nothing to attract attention to 
him, prior to his seizure, it seems im- 
possible that other inmates of the 
house should have escaped contagion. 


WHY CHOLERA RAGES IN RUS- 
SIA. 


The cholera epidemic in European 
Russia shows signs of abating, but 
the weekly toll of deaths still reaches 
high figures. Sinee last spring the 
whole number of cases in Russia has 
been more than 200,000, according to 
the official reports, and hearly one- 
half of the cases have been fatal. 
There is no mystery as to-the reason 


for the extraordinary virulence of the , 


plague in Russia. It is oceasioned 
by a defiance of the most elementary 
sanitary principles which is a dis- 
grace to modern civilization. Out of 


1,082 cities in the empire, only 192 
have waterworks and only thirty- 
eight have drainage systems. When 


great masses of, people live by the 
ten thousand and the hundred thou- 
sand without any proper water sup- 
ply or sewerage system, disease by 
wholesale is -the ineyitable result, 
and the germs of cholera, the bubonic 
plague, and other malign maladies 
find a fertile soil waiting for them. 


PORTUGAL AND THE CHURCH. 


One of the first principles pro- 
claimed by the provisional govern- 
ment of Portugal was the separation 
of church and state, the closing of 
the schools taught by the _ religious 
orders, and the expulsion of the 
monks and nuns. The government 


has been prompt in beginning the 
execution of this policy, and on 
twenty-four hours’ notice has de- 


creed the departure of the monks. and 
nuns. There are at least twenty 
thousand of them, and their condi- 
tion, pitiable any way in face of so 
sudden and overwhelming a disaster, 
is made more so by the absence of 
any secure place of refuge. Spain 
has troubles‘enough of its own, and 
has the question of the status of the 
religious orders already on its hands, 
in an acute form. There is no place 
for them in France, and the arrival 
of the advance guard of them in Italy 
has called out vehement protests. 


THE REPUBLIC UNOPPOSED. 


Perhaps the most surprising thing 
about the Portuguese revolution is 
the general acquiescence of the people 
in the result. Rarely has a_ great 
political change been brought about 
with so little bloodshed. Outside of 
Lisbon, hardly a shot was fired in de- 
fence of the monarchy; and even In 
Lisbon, the casualties in the fighting 
between the loyalists and the revolu- 
tionists numbered only a hundred or 
two. Apparently tlre 
will not have to wait long for forma} 
recognition by other governments; 
Switzerland has already led off, and 
the more important powers will fol- 
low as soon as they feel certain that 
there will be no counter-revolution. 
Of that there 
tion; yet if a people who are four- 
fifths illiterate prove themselves 
capable of adapting themselves all at 
once to republican institutions it will 
be a marvel. 


new republic | 


is no present indica- - 
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A GREAT STRIKE IN PARIS. 


Paris is again disturbed by a great 
strike. The employees of the North- 
ern railroad went on strike on Octo- 
ber 11, and were followed the next 
day by those of the Western railroad. 
The result was immediately to para- 
lyze traffic and to cut the great city 
off from its normal sources of sup- 
ply.. Such movements take on an 
added seriousness in France fronr 
the close connection between thé goy- 
ernment and the railroads. The 
Western railroad is owned by the 
state, and over the railroads in gen- 
eraf the government exercises the 
peculiar power of being able to call 
the employees to the colors as reser- 
vists, a proceeding which makes 
them at once subject to military dis- 
cipiine. The government immedt- 
ately followed this procedure in the 
case of the men on the Northern rail- 
road, but the men, in anticipation of 


such action, had yoted not to re- 
spond. This raises a very serious is- 
sue. The strike is primarily for an 


increase of wages to meet the higher 
cost of living, but other concessions 
are demanded. 

— ———_@—- — 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—The issue of Harper's Weekly 
fer October 15 contains a number of 
interesting articles. Charles John- 
ston writes of “A New Eduecationat 
Ideal at Columbia”; Henry Paradine 
treats of the political situation in 
Portugal; George Buchanan Fife de- 
scribes the journey of the special 
correspondents who attended the 
centennial celebrations in Mexico. 
Other articles in this number are: 
“Chasing Wild Buffalo in the Land 
of Moi,” by the duke of Montpensier; 
“Aeroplanes in Naval Warfare,” by 
Commander John F. Hubbard, U. §. 
N.. This number contains the first 
installment of a novel detective story 
and the usual financial, humor, and 
editorial features. 


—The principal features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
October are an illustrated article on 
the new railroad terminal improve- 
ments at New York, by Louis E. Van 
Norman; a picture of Milwaukee’s 
Socialist administration, by George 
Allan England: a character sketch 
entitled “William James: Founder of 
American. Ideals,” by Edwin Bjork- 
man; a thoroughgoing analysis of 
the Indian land situation, with a 
suggestion of a way out of the pres- 
ent difficulties, by Francis E. Letipp. 
former commissioner of Indian af- 
fairs; an article on the career and 
statesmanship of Senator Beveridge 
of Indiana, by Lucius B. Swift: a 
study of Ex-President Roosevelt's 
researches as a naturalist in Africa, 
by George Bird Grinnell, and a re- 
view of Albert Shaw’s “Cartoon His- 
tory of Roosevelt’s. Career,” by Fran- 
cis E. Leupp. In the editorial de- 
partment, “The Progress of the 
World,” there is an exceptionally 
cumplete resume of recent develop 
ments in American politics, together 
with the usual survey of important 
happenings throughout the world. 

DE SAIS GTS GP ES 

When a man is twenty, he is 
usually quite sure that when he is 
sixty he will retire from active work, 
with money to live on for the rest 
of his life. When ue is sixty, he is 
usually quite sure that he won’t.— 
Somerville Journal. 
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Just Published Cambridge, Mass. Providence, R. l.. 
Cleveland, Ohio — 


THE CARROLL AND Fore River Ship Building Co., Quincy, 
Mass., Springfield, Mass , and many 


BROOK’S READERS smaller places have adopted 


BY 
“Shop Mathematics” 
Clarence F. Carroll, Rochester, W. Y., Superintendent of 


Schools, and By E. E. Holton 
Sarah C. Broeks, Baltimore, Md., Prin. Training School 


1 These are books with a The Only Textbook complete with 
reason to be. Their Key- : ° 
NEW | | note is fresh ridding at BASIC Hundreds of Practical Problems in 


a acetk Seer eelectel sammy pees Mathematics applied to shop work. 
sented in sympathy and harmony with child nature 


and the child’s needs. It belongs to. the Haytol Series of 
Their claim as a basic series of Readers is justified k . ° 

yp textbooks for industrial Education. 
Authorship Method Edited by Frank E. Mathewson. 
Point of View Vocabulary and Grading t 
Subject Matter Illustrationand Typography 








“ 








Any or all of our Publications sent 
An examination of these books will show their ~ M Z 
excellence in these particulars. on approval for 10 days’ examination 








D. Appleton & Company | | m Taylor-Holden Co. 


New York Chicago SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















School Superintendents 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 
MATES and BULLETIN 108. 
MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for Schoo] Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 








The point that we wish to call your attention to this month is, that 
DIXON’S MANUAL TRAINING PENCILS can be depended upon no 


matter what kind of a point is desired. Some teachers prefer a large round 
point for broad lines, others a chisel point for flat gray tones and still others 

* a fine needle point for the finest line drawings. All these can be had by 
users of the Dixon Pencils. 


Samples are sent on request to all teachers of drawing or manual] 
training. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











FULTON AND TRUEBLOOD’S 
ESSENTIALS OF PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


Revised Edition Just Published 
Price $1.00 


Systematic instruction in the fundamentals of pub- 
lic speaking for the use of young students. In this 
revised form an important addition is the chapter 
on Speech—not to be found in other textbooks, and of 
great value to teachers and students. 


DAVENPORT’S DOMESTICATED 
ANIMALS AND PLANTS 


Just Published 
Price $1.25 


An account of our domesticated animals and 
plants—their origin and appropriation by man, with 
a statement of the principles of their heredity and 
the methods of their further improvement. ‘ The 
book has been made so simple and clear that it may 
be adapted alike to the secondary school, normal 
schoel, college, and to the general reader. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
29 Beacon Street, - Boston 
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A NEW CRUSADE 


HE LEADING CITIES OF THE 
a UNITED STATES are advancing 

the crusade against disease germs 
by adopting Ritchie’s Primer of Sanita- 
tion. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Seattle, Boston, St. Louis, Salt Lake City 
and hundreds of smaller places have 
within a few months adopted this book, 
which is the only school-book of its kind 
yet written. There are other school- 
books which treat of germ diseases, but 
this book is organized on the text-book 
plan to teach the principles of bacteriology 
— really the simplest of all the sciences — 
in a form and style so simple that sixth 
grade pupils can understand it. The 
matter of the book is so new, however, 
that it may be used anywhere from the 
sixth grade to the university. 





| 


A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50c in postage stamps 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson. Manager 


YONKERS - ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK 














THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A, Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 











INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDITION 


Progressive Lessons in Art Education 


FUST PUBLISHED 


A new series of books presenting a Course of 
Study for the unification of manual training and 
art education in the public schools. Beautifully 
illustrated in color, showing standards of the use of 
color in making and decorating of articles such as 
notebooks, blotter-pads, book-covers, etc.,as well as 
some of the newer ways of treating still life on 
tinted paper with colored crayons, white chalk, etc. 

Descriptive circular sent upon request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York, 113 University Place 











NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


By RALPH S. TARR, B. S., F. G.S. A. 
Professor of Physical Geography at Cornell University 
AND 
FRANK M. McMURRY 
Professor of Elementary Education at Teachers College, 

Columbia University 


First Book - - $0.65 | Second Book - $1.10 
Part I - - an <a are 65 
Part tl. 50 | Part II - -; 65 


The old series of Geographies by these authors 
was a radical departure from the old style of 
school geographies. The new series, while re- 
taining all the excellent and original features of 
the old books, marks a distinct advance in ge- 
ography teaching. In skort, the new books are 
based on the unique and throughly tested Tarr 
and McMurry plan, but they have been rewrit- 
ten, brought down to date, enriched with a great 
quantity of new materia], and supplied with new 
maps and many new illustrations, thus forming, 
practically, a new series. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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WHY HAVE BOSTON’S SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 
INCREASED ? 


[Albert E. Winship, signed editorial in Boston Sunday Globe.] 


This is a highly interesting inquiry because it 
gives opportunity for the enlightenment of the 
public. 

There has been no increase in Boston in the 
cost of the schools per pupil. In 1875 the ex- 
penditure was $36.54 per pupil; in 1904, $35.41; 
in 1908 (the last published report), $34.52. For 
schoolhouse repairs in 1876, $3.30; in 1898, $3.01. 
The total expenditure including schoolhouses in 
1902 was $4,007,264; in 1905, $5,738,234; in 1908, 
$4,689,352. The first fact, then, is that there has 
been no increase per pupil in ten, twenty, or forty 
years, and no actual increase, regardless of the 
increased attendance, since 1902. 

There have been incidental increases and de- 
creases. Fuel and lights have increased 37 per 
cent. in ten years. This should not be charged 
up to the schools. 

The size of the classes has been reduced about 
20 per cent. in recent years, thereby tending to 
increase the salary account 20 per cent. 

The number in the high-schools has increased 
about 25 per cent. in recent years, and the cost 
there is about twice as great as in the first six 
grades, and this has added materially to the ex- 
penditure. In, 1890 there were admitted to the 
high schools 1,205; in 1900, 2,440; in 1910, about 
4,000. The official management with clerical help 
involved, including the schoolhouse commission, 
has increased greatly within fifteen years. . 

The kindergarten, sloyd, physical department, 
medical inspection, school nurses, variety of new 
high schools have increased the expenditures. 
Janitor service has_ increased. Pension of 


teachers also requires a wholly new expendi- 


tures. 

Despite all this, there has been no increase per 
pupil, no increase in percentage of taxation, no 
relative increase of any kind, none that is com- 
parable to the increased expenditure in home and 
business life, certainly none in comparison with 
that in official salaries in street, sewer, water, 
park, health, and poor departments. How is this 
possible in view of the various increases re- 
ferred to? 

There are compensating conditions. The re- 
duction of the course from nine to eight years has 
already had its influence. But the great reduction 
come? from the 30 per cent who used to take two 
years to do one year’s work, to 10 per cent. This 
has been the check on the increase that would 
otherwise have been burdensome. 

The fact that any intelligent person should think 
that education was costing too much in Boston 
shows the need of explicit enlightenment. 

In Boston the percentage of municipal expen- 


diture that goes for school maintenance is much 
less than in other cities. It is only 13.8 per cent. 
of the total, while in Scranton it is 41 per cent. 
In Chicago it is 36 per cent.; in Denver, 35 per 
cent.; Los Angeles, 33 per cent.; in Dayton, 33 
per cent.; in Cleveland, 26 per cent.; in Minne- 
apolis, 25 per. cent.; in Buffalo, 20 per cent.; in 
New York, 19 per cent. 

Out of 100 largest cities in the United States 
there are only three as low as Boston, and those 
are Jersey City, Charleston, and New Orleans. 
Not exactly where Boston citizens would like to 
have her appear! It is humiliating to hear sup- 
posedly intelligent persons talk as though we are 
spending too much on schools. I always shudder 
when Boston is spoken of as the “Athens of 
America,” in view of the relative estimate placed 
upon school expenditures. 

The one expenditure in which Boston ranks 
high is in her school buildings, Only New York 
and Chicago approach her in the total for school- 
houses. There are no available figures since 
1902. At that time her school property was twice 
as valuable as that of St. Louis, which is larger 
than Boston, more than three times that of Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, or Detroit, more than 
four times that of Buffalo, Milwaukee, or Wash- 
ington, more than five times that of Providence, 
Indianapolis, or Minneapolis. 

Boston is architecturally proud, and puts $1,000 
more per room into her schoolhouses than is 
done in some cities with the same comforts and 
conveniences,. To this we in nowise object. 
Boston will never economize on the beauty and 
luxury of her school buildings, but. will always 
economize on her teachers’ salaries, pensions, 
etc. 

It would not be fair to say that Boston prefers 
bricks to brains, but the people who appropriate 
the money are apparently more devoted to archi- 
tecture than to education. 

The expenditure per $1,000 of taxable property 
for maintenance and operation is but $2.64. In 
Newark it is $5.27; in Denver, $5.05; in Buffalo, 
$4.70; in Worcester, $4.53; in Chicago, $4.38; in 
Fall River, $4.37; in Omaha, $4.31; in St. Paul, 
$4.06. Out of the 137 largest cities 114 lead Bos- 
ton, and among those below her are Chatta- 
nooga, Little Rock, Mobile, Dallas, Savannah, 
Charleston, Richmond, and Norfolk. 

Boston expends-within 5 per cent. as much upon 
her policemen, police courts, reformatories, etc., 
as upon school operation and maintenance. That 
is to say, she expends almost as much to protect 
herself against the misbehavior of her citizens as 
in making well-behaved citizens. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


BY J. N. HURTY, 
Secretary State Board of Health, Indiarapolis, Ind. 


In my college days in Philadelphia I witnessed 
a scene that has in it an important lesson which I 
think-has present.application. A toddling infant, 
breaking loose. from its mother’s hand, ran 
straight across the street in front of an approach- 
ing horse car. Women screamed and men stood 
immovable from horror as the car driver put on 
the brakes and pulled the horses to one side. 
One man retained his presence of mind and took 
action. Just as a wheel touched the baby’s side, 
he seized its skirts and with great effort snatched 
the innocent from a horrible death. A cheer 
went up when he handed the child to its mother, 
but before our hero had quite disappeared un- 
thanked in the crowd, the mother discovered that 
the clothing was torn and the child’s face was 
bleeding from the wounds caused by the violent 
contact with the stones of the street. The 
stranger had done his best, and the infant’s life 
was saved, but the sight of the cruel gashes and 
the blood suppressed the mother’s joy, and she 
spoke excitedly and bitterly of the rough handling 
which caused them. There is no telling what 
would have been thought and said if the service 
had been paid for. And this story teaches that 
the medical profession, whose duty it is to inform 
the people that school children are continually be- 
ing torn, scarred, and killed, shall also insist upon 
_ snatching them from beneath the wheels of igno- 
rance, and shall do the work expecting to be criti- 
cized and possibly blamed. 

The time is certainly near when physicians will 
no longer be silent, but will plainly tell the people 
that fully 80 per cent. of the 1,339 school children 
who died in Indiana in 1907 were murdered. And 
they will also not longer hesitate to iterate and 
reiterate to the people the fact that at the very 
least 60 per cent. of all school children are more or 
less defective and need surgical and medical aid. 

In Boston, when medical inspection began, and 
where it is believed to be good economy and quite 
Christian and also a public economy to remove 
adenoids and other physical handicaps of children, 
and to- protect them against preventable diseases, 
the report of inspection of 15,523 children shows 
as follows:— 

Specific infectious diseases, namely, diphtheria, 





searlet fever, measles, etc., etC..........6..65 505 

Oral and respiratory diseases, namely, pharyn- 
gitis, tonsilitis, etc., tC... .. cc cece cece eceees 2,609 
Dipediges’ Of the CAP... icc ccc cece cdec tc cceveees 37 
Diseases, OF the! CVC... cc vicsecicccsccrcceccevcrsces 431 
I MO EI IID nn 6c oc cc ccercoteccccccese 3,421 
Miscellaneous dis@ases ..........ccc cece eee eeees 3,568 
Found free from disease. ........ccccceeeeeeeees 4,952 
z 15,523 


Of the infectious diseases there were: Diph- 
theria, 23 cases; scarlet fever, 23; measles, 121; 
chickenpox, 108; influenza, 30; erysipelas, 2; 
syphilis, 3; tuberculosis, 2; malaria, 4. Then 
there were 438 cases of acute pharyngitis, 1,281 of 
acute follicular tonsilitis, 58 cases of adenoid 
disease, 220 cases of imperfect eyesight, 337 cases 
of eczema, 227 of impetigo contagiosa, 2,316 of 


pediculosis (lice), 42 of scabies (itch); of tinea 
favosa and tinea trichphytina (ring worm), 172; 
of habitual headache, 206; of urinary diseases, 29, 

In the above instance 68.2 per cent. of the chil- 
dren were defective or sick and needed attention, 
Practically the same conditions exist now in Indi- 
ana schools, with this difference: In Boston the 
practical.economy and Christianity of the people 
leads them to find out and relieve the little suf- 
ferers, and so reduce the percentage, while in 
Indiana we have not the said practical economy 
and Christianity, and we bring no relief. 

Concerning the relieving of little children from 
the evils of adenoids and other lesions which ob- 
struct breathing, and thus induce sickness and 
death, we Christians may learn from the Indians, 
And on this subject I quote from a lecture by 
George Wharton James :— 

“The Indian is not possessed of the idea that 
the nose is an organ of speech. He does not talk 
through his nose, but, with mouth closed, breathes 
through his nostrils. The Indian mother, though 
she does not know why,’makes her baby keep its 
mouth closed. She will press the lips together, 
and if the baby continues to try to breathe 
through its mouth she straps the jaws closed with 
rawhide, believing that if the baby cannot get its 
respiration through the nose it had better die, be: 
cause it will never be healthy and strong. And 
further, the Indian teaches the pale face the les- 
son that the teeth were not given man to dig his 
grave with, but actually to grind food, so that it 
may become strength in the body. The Indian 
breathes deep, his is not chest respiration, but 
the breathing from the lower ribs. I have won- 
dered that in a great theatre we could hear Sarah 
Bernhardt’s whispers. I forgot her art in watch- 
ing her breathing; her vocal ¢hords are not of 
special build, nor her enunciation lower than 
others of the stage, but there is the power of 
deep breathing, the bellows behind the voice, so 
that you can hear her whisper. Like the Indian, 
she breathes deeply.” 

Medical inspection of school children should, of 
course, include the teeth. Many children have 
decayed and tender, aching teeth. They cannot 
properly masticate their food, and so digestion 
and nutrition fails in part, lowering resistance and 
inviting, disease. This is really starvation, which 
is now permitted. Let parents fail to supply food 
to their children, and a great public outcry would 
go up. The form of starvation proceeding from 
bad teeth attracts no attention. Truly in some 
ways we are a curiously impractical people. 

At Terre Haute in January of this year in the 
Hulman School I found one little girl with pul- 
monary tuberculosis, two boys with enlarged and 
diseased tonsils, one with sore eyes, one girl and 
one boy with adenoids, two girls with defective 
eyesight, and one girl with a running ear, and a 
dozen or more who were anaemic. The children 
all said their parents were not having them 
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treated, and so.these little innocents were stagger- 
ing under their handicaps, and at least two of 


them were slowly and surely inching toward, the» 


ave. Of course, the parents were ignorant,.or 
more probably indifferent and selfish, for the fact 
that all of these children were defective or sick 
was patent to anyone, Now this puzzle appears 
—if these children were being slowly poisoned by 
their parents with arsenic, there is plenty of law 
and plenty of money available with which to stop 
and to mend the matter; but, as the harm being 
done comes slowly and is the result of other 
poisons than arsenic, there is neither law nor 
money with which to act, and some there are 
who will cry socialism if the state should try to 
save these lives. So the suffering and death and 
handicaps upon little children continue; and even 
business men appear, calling themselves practical, 
who say we have no money for medical school in- 
spection; and then the people spend for coffins 
and for medical treatment that is too late three or 
four times as much as prevention would cost. Is 
not this state of affairs the result of the mis- 
management of incompetent and impractical 
men? 

Everywhere in this state we hear it said: “We 
cannot tear down our old, unsanitary, fire-trap 
schoolhouse and build one that is sanitary and 
fire-safe, because we haven’t the money.” We 
cannot safeguard the children from preventable 
diseases and remove and prevent certain physical 
defects because we haven't the money. We can- 
not save the lives of innocent children. because 
we haven't the money. This, certainly, is a con- 
fession of incompetency to manage our schools, 
which goes up from the present method of man- 
agement, and it seems to be high time that the 
method be changed. For one, I believe we would 
have at least 50 per cent. better all-around re- 
sults with the same funds, if those who take up 
teaching as a profession were given charge, not 
only of the instruction of the minds and the 
moulding of the morals of our children, but were 
also given the management of the business affairs 
of our schools. Upon all too many of our school 
boards and among township trustees there are to 
be found men who have failed in managing their 
own business affairs; men who have ng children; 
men who are without education; and men whose 
avarice leads them to use the school funds for 
individual ends. Who will say that the above- 
named classes of men will better manage the busi- 
ness affairs of our schools than would the edu- 
cated, earnest, specially trained teaching body? 
An old doctor friend, a rare philosopher, used to 
say when little children were around: “Take good 
care of the babies; they may amount to some- 
thing ; we know we are failures.” When I inspect 
sO many unsanitary schoolhouses, which are also 
fire traps, and in which the normal children and 
the unrelieved defective ones are studying and 
trying to learn under conditions which reduce 
their efficiency fully 30 per cent., and which 
threaten their health and lives, I say: “Why not 
let the teachers manage? We know others are 
failures.” 


While my plea is for medical inspection of 
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school. children, I believe it can only follow better 
school sanitation ; and better s¢ sanitation can 
hardly-be forced upon many of the present school 
authorities by supreme court decree. 

There are altogether too many brothers-of the- 
clod now managing the business affairs of our 
schools, to hope for much in the near future in 
the way of practical and humane control. I there- 
fore urge the medical and teaching profession to 
their duty. They can plainly see the wrecked 
child life and bleached bones of children which 
strew the pathway over which our schools have 
passed. One thousand three hundred and thirty- 
nine innocents in the school age period of seven 
to fourteen died in 1907, and not less than 80 per 
cent. were killed by unsanitary school surround- 
ings and by our failure to search out the physi- 
cal defectives and relieve them. Now let the two 
professions who know of, and who understand, 
and who feel the pain of this cruelty and destruc- 
tion hasten to battle against it. 

Children are the wards of the state. 
to the child is an injury to the state. 

Society must bear the shame and responsibility 
for its own derelictions. So long. as such condi- 
tions exist, it may be expected that the number of 
degenerates and shiftless good-for-nothings will 
increase. 

Unless the material elements in the pupil’s life 
that make him of value to his age and community 
are properly developed, he may ultimately take 
from, instead of adding daily some new feature to 
the storehouse of civilization. 

Statisticians reckon the average man’s value at 
$600 per year. Each worker in wood or iron, 
brass or marble, stands for an industrial plant 
producing at 6 per cent. an income of $600. 

The loss to a community, therefore, of an 
average workman is equivalent to the destruc- 
tion of a $10,000 mill or engine. 

Had we a list of the children in the schools of 
Indiana who are now struggling under the burden 
of curable physical defects, could we but compute 
the actual loss the state will sustain from their 
inability to attain the possibilities that should be 
their heritage; could we but show what results 
these silent forces in operation among 200,000 
school children in Indiana will produce twenty 
years from now, public school inspection would 
not have to beg for recognition or adoption. 

If more argument is needed to arouse these 
professions, then let the members commit to 
memory recent words of David Starr Jordan, 
where he says:— 

“There is nothing in all the world so important 
as children, nothing so interesting. If ever you 
wish to go in for philanthropy, if you ever wish 
to be of any real use in the world, do something 
for children. If ever you yearn to be truly wise, 
study children. We can dress the sore, bandage 
the wounded, imprison the criminal,, heal the 
sick, and bury the dead, but there is always a 
chance that we can save the child. 

“If the great army of philanthropists ever ex- 
terminate sin and pestilence, ever work out our 
race’s salvation, it will be because a little child has 
led them.”—Indiana Educator-Journal. 
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KINDERGARTEN PILGRIMAGE TO THE HAUNTS OF 
FROEBEL. 


BY LUCY WHEELOCK; 
Boston. 


At the I. K. U. meeting in New Orleans a 
member of the Cincinnati delegation suggested 
the feasibility of holding an International Kinder- 
garten Union meeting in Germany. This idea 
was discussed informally at that time by the off- 
cers and several of the older members of the 
union, who have been interested in its growth and 
development. There was a general opinion that 
the suggestion was wise, and that such a meeting 
could be arranged at some future.time. The 
time is now ripe for the inauguration of such a 
pilgrimage to the land of Froebel. There is an 
awakening and growing interest in the theories of 
Froebel in his own country, and many German 
cities are opening public kindergartens. 

A complete edition of Froebel’s works is shortly 
to be issued in the German Pedagogic Series, 
edited by two faithful students of Froebel, Pro- 
fessor Wachter, the head of the school at Keilhau, 
and Herr Prufer of Dresden. 

The chairman of the committee for the Froebel 
Pilgrimage, appointed at the St. Louis meeting, 
visited Europe this summer in the interests of the 
Pilgrimage, and found everywhere a great interest 
and enthusiasm for the reception of the pilgrims 
from America in 1911. Letters of introduction 
had been sent by Mr. Hughes, and the heads of 
the training colleges and directors of the various 
educational societies were seen as well as the 
kindergartners. The utmost spirit of cordiality 
was found everywhere, and there were many 
offers of hospitality for next year. Opportunities 
will be offered to visit the London schools. Ar- 
rangements for the London Congress have been 
made by Dr. Colin A. Scott, who will make a 
separate report. 

Miss Lawrence and Miss Yelland of the Froe- 
bel Institute at West Kensington conduct a de- 
lightful school according to Froebelian principles. 
They are active members of the Froebel Society, 
and with Miss Murray of the Maria Gray Train- 
ing College and other members of the society, will 
arrange for Round Tables and conferences with 
the American kindergartners, at which we can 
compare notes and report progress. Miss Mur- 
ray has ready for publication a very valuable book 
on the “Psychology of Froebel,” which will soon 
be published, we hope, and promises to be a valu- 
able addition to our Froebel literature. Our 
visits to this schoo] were most profitable and de- 
lightful, and we found also at a public school in 
Brondsbury, under the direction of Mrs. Morrall, 
a most delightful kindergarten spirit pervading all 
the grades, and very interesting work in games, 
in science and art. Mrs. Glover of Kensington, 
a woman of wide philanthropic interests, was 
much interested in the plans of the Pilgrimage, 
and has already given us an invitation to tea in 
her delightful home. 





In Paris we found a very interesting work 
under the direction of the Union Familiale in the 
vicinity of Pere la Chaise. A Jardin des 
Enfants is conducted by a trained Froebel kinder- 
gartner, under the general direction of Mlle. 
Gahery, who is the head of the settlement, and the 
various clubs and classes organized under the 
auspices of the Union Familiale. The pilgrims 
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FROEBEL’S BIRTHPLACE, OBERWEISSBACH 


of 1911 are invited to visit this settlement, and 
Mile. Gahery has most kindly proffered the hospi- 
tality of her house to all the visiting kindergart- 
ners. Madame Bertinot, the president of the 
Union Familiale, and a most charming French 
lady, interested in the education of little children, 
has extended an invitation to the kindergartners’ 
party to luncheon at her villa at Saint Cloud. 
Madame Bertinot was at the Child Study Con- 
gress in Brussels, where she gave a most illumi- 
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FROEBEL’S HOME, BLANKENBURG. 


nating paper. We renewed our pleasant 
acquaintance there, and she again expressed her 
desire to meet the members of the party in 1911. 

In Germany we found all doors wide open, 
and were received with true German hospitality. 
Frau Richter and her colleagues in Berlin are 
arranging for our reception there, and are plan- 
ning an exhibit of kindergarten work, which will 
show the special features of their practice at the 
Pestalozzi Froebel House. Frau Marta Back, 
president of the German Union, which includes 
the various branches in different parts of Ger- 



































THE FROEBEL THURM IN OBERWEISSBACH. 


many, made a journey from Frankfort to Mainz 
to discuss the plans for our reception in Germany. 
She proposed to have our first stop and welcome 
to Germany at Bonn on the Rhine, where Frau 
Klosterman has a seminar for the training of 
kindergartners as well as a kindergarten and 
some special classes. Frau Back will arrange a 
session in Frankfort, probably under the aus- 
pices of the school board. She proposes to show 
the history and development of the kindergarten 
movement in Germany by a series of living pic- 
tures, illustrating the customs of different 
provinces. She will also arrange an exhibit of 
work from the various cities where there are 
private and public kindergartens. 

Fraulein Heerwart was most cordial in her 
welcome to us, and in her plans for next year. I 
spent a delightful day with her at Schweina and 
Liebenstein, where three ladies came to drink 
coffee with us, and to arrange for a service in the 
little church near the church yard where Froebel 
is buried. They said that the whole village would 
join us in a procession to the grave, where we 
may leave our tribute of wreaths and flowers. 
The Froebel Museum at Eisenach will be open 
for our inspection, and an evening meeting ar- 
ranged. 

In Blankenburg Burgomeister Bahring has 
taken the matter in charge, and, with Herr 
Prufer, Professor Wachter, the Herr Pastor, and 
other citizens of Blankenburg, will arrange for a 
delegation to meet our party at Rudolstadt, and 
to receive us in Blankenburg. There will be ad- 
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dresses of welcome in the public square, and a 
play festival, in which the: American kindergart- 
ners are invited to join, and play some of our spe- 
cial games. Guides will be furnished to the vari- 
ous places in the village associated with the life 
and work of Froebel, and Herr Prufer has kindly 
offered to show the valuable manuscripts, letters, 
and other objects of interest in the Froebel 
Museum to the party, taking them in groups of 
twenty, in order that each one may see the entire 
collection. The Blankenburg kindergarten will. 
also be in session in the Froebel House: In the 
evening the Burgomeister has promised an illumi- 
nation of the Greifénstein and a concert in the 
market place. Trips to Oberweissbach, the birth- 
place of Froebel, and to Keilhau, the scene of his 
first school, are provided for. On the latter trip: 
a Brat-wurst in Rudolstadt will be a feature of 
great interest. It is a typical Thuringian feast, 
and was enjoyed by Froebel, Schiller, and other 
famous men who have lived in this locality. The 
Thuringian country is so picturesque and beauti- 
ful that of itself it offers sufficient inducement for 

















A WALK IN THURINGIA.. 


a traveler for at least a month’s stay. The 
mountains are high, and covered with noble trees, 
which offer endless walks and tramps, and the 
shaded promenade along the widening course of 
the Schwarza is a delight to the rambler. Asa 
place of rest and refreshment to body and soul, I 
find nothing more beautiful and satisfactory in 
any part of Europe. The villages are quaint and 
beautiful, the customs picturesque, the life sim- 
ple, and the people have warm hearts and open 
hands. If all the pilgrims enjoy their experience 
as did those who made the advanced trip this 
summer, it will be a series of those joyous pic- 
tures which are forever “ours beyond recall.” 
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THE AVERAGE RECITATION. 


BY SAMUEL HAMILTON, 
Braddock, Pa. 


The average recitation too often fails to stimu- 
late the individual thought of the child. Mental 
exercise is the law of mental growth. We learn 
to think by thinking; and the recitation that fails 
to make the individual think has not done its best 
for him. The average recitation.deals too much 
in empty words and not enough in thought. The 
king in “Hamlet,” while trying to pray after the 
murder of his brother, cries out in despair :— 


Words, without thoughts, never to heauen go.”” 

Words, without thoughs, never to heaven go.” 

And words without thoughts are just as useless 
in the recitation as they are in prayer. A child 
must do more than tell what the text says; he 
must think thoughts suggested by it. The subject 
matter is the material with which to start and 
operate the thinking process. It is well to know 
the subject matter, but it is better to think about 
it. Not the author’s thought, nor the teacher’s 
thought, but the child’s own thought, occasioned 
by the exercise of his mind upon the material of 
the lesson, is of vital importance in all higher 
grade classes. A memory disgorgement of un- 
digested facts is a travesty and a sham; an empty 
farce and a burlesque on the noble art of teaching. 
“Knowledge comes from observing; wisdom 
comes from thinking.” And the mind that thinks 
clearly and vigorously about the subject matter is 
rewarded by increased strength and wisdom. The 
teacher must test preparation, but in the higher 
grades and the high school the recitation must not 
stop at that point. Indeed, the valuable part of 
it begins there. The pupils in such grades, if they 
have made proper preparation, ought to know the 
surface subject matter of a lesson so well that 
most of the recitation period can be given to a 
discussion of it. Many recitations thus end really 
where they should begin. Instruction in the 
higher grades should crystallize into individual 
opinions, beliefs, and conclusions about the sub- 
ject matter. The mind of the child must be put to 
work upon the material of the lesson, and the 
mental action thus occasioned must be guided 
until certain ends are reached. A recitation may 
have every other essential quality, but if it lacks 
individual thought on the part of the pupil, it is a 
failure. For thinking educates, and nothing else 
can be substituted for it. 

The average recitation is subject to serious 
charges because it so often fails to instruct the 
child. It tests the pupil’s knowledge of the sub- 
ject, but it does not teach him. In eed, many 
recitations are only examinations. Ir teaching, 
the current of truth, so to speak, i: directed 
toward the child. The aim of the teacher is to 
have the class see, grasp, or comprehend some- 
thing. In an examination the very opposite takes 
place; the current of truth is reversed and flows 
from the class toward the teacher, as she draws 
from them their knowledge of the lesson. This 
weakness is very prevaient. We examine, ex- 
amine, examine, but we seldom teach. In the 
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schools of Germany emphasis is placed upon the 
teaching recitation. Without intending to do so, 
we are placing the emphasis on the examining 
recitation. This may not be the reason why the 
German boy reaches the university one year 
earlier than his American brother, but it certainly 
retards the latter. And our school work would 
be greatly strengthened if the average recitation 
was devoted to teaching rather than to testing. 

Another and most serious indictment against 
the average recitation is that there is too much 
waste time in it. This is due to inattention, to 
repetitions, to senseless questions, and to the habit 
of reviewing without profit to the child what he 
clearly understands. One recites and makes 
progress while many wait and waste time. The 
time devoted to the recitation is out of all pro- 
portion to the results that come from it. This is 
what President Harper had in mind when he said: 
“The recitation is too expensive.” And waste 
time in any school exercise is a most serious 
charge against it. 

The recitation is a valuable instrument for good. 
But it is robbed of its vitalizing power when it 
lacks aim, individual thought, and the investigat- 
ing spirit; when its length is not adjusted to the 
needs of the child; and when by poor class man- 
agement the teacher fails to make each child's 
time purchase its equivalent in results. 


— —— ————-#-+- 0-0-0» —— 
NEITHER PIRATES NOR LUNATICS. 


Why should anyone be afraid of the American 
people? 

Some market circulars are written by men who 
apparently regard this as a nation of pirates or 
lunatics. Surely there is nothing in our history 
to lend color to such an aspersion. Many of the 
oldest and greatest problems of law and govern- 
ment have béen submitted to popular judgment 
in this country for the first time, and they have 
all been solved by the people in a way to promote 
the national prosperity. It is inevitable that 
they should strive to that end, for they are all 
sharers in the profits. 

The American people never yet have taken a 
dime out of an honest hand, because this 
democracy is founded on the truth that the 
injury of one is the injury of all. Every 
dollar’s worth of property in the United States 
rests on the integrity of the people. All values 
have been created by them and protected by con- 
stitutions and laws and courts of their making. 
In their respect for one another’s rights lies the 
one and only sure refuge from injustice. Even 
property in human beings, although the slave- 
holders were in a petty minority, was secure from 
interference at the ballot box and in Congress. 

So sacred is private property here, so scrupu- 
lous are the people in the protection of it, that the 
country was not tempted in the desperate straits 
of the Civil war to touch a cent that belonged to 
a citizen, to levy a single forced loan. Would 
any monarch, seeing his kingdom in peril, have 
resisted the temptation? Editorial in Boston 


Globe. 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES. —(LIV.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON, 


PORTUGAL. 


The chancelleries of Europe must have had a 
severe shock when the recent striking news from 
Lisbon reached them. It has been known to 
them for some time that this minor monarchy was 
anything but contented. The assassination of 
King Carlos and his eldest son—the heir apparent 
—was an index of widespread discontent by cer- 
tain political elements. But that the change from 
monarchy to republic should come in the sudden 
manner it did was rather unexpected. 

King Manuel has evidently made the opposition 
to the throne more insistent by his inexperience 
and his follies. There was one feature of his 
little realm to which he seemed to pay insufficient 
heed, and that is the strong democratic strain in 
the Portuguese for a full century or more. The 
young king—a mere boy—was simply ruling, as 
have other monarchs, on the theory of the divine 
right of kings, and he seemed to be unconscious 
of the strong undertow of republicanism that 
might bring governmental disaster. Follies of 
the most fatuous nature were indulged in with 
royal abandon, and the nation was being plunged 
even more deeply in debt to pay for the young 
king’s excesses. 

And then came the outbreak of the over- 
strained and impatient people, and in a night the 
capital was seized by the Republicans, and a re- 
public proclaimed, The new masters even had 
their blue and green flag ready for the occasion, 
and it was soon waving from the turrets of the 
imperial palace. The king fled from the scene in 
the princely yacht Amelie, and took refuge with 
the English authorities at Gibraltar. 

It is too early to venture any prophecy as to 
whether Portugal shall become a republic, or its 
constitutional monarchy be restored. The army 
and navy seem to be divided between the two con- 
ceptions of government. . Whether there shall be 
a bloody civil war between the factions remains 
to be seen. Whether the new Republican govern- 
ment has the ability to rule, and to maintain the 
national relations with other nations, cannot at 
this writing be predicated. Certainly the recog- 
nition of the republic by other courts will not be 
a matter of haste, though they have been ap- 
pealed to almost impioringly. The monarchical 
lands will move reluctantly in such recognition, 
while the United States and France will not be in 
any haste in the matter. It will take time to quiet 
the disturbed balance of public affairs. 

Portugal is an interesting country, thoug!: it is 
not as well known to outside peoples as other 
European lands. It is not on the general path of 
travel. It is but a little domain, stretching over 
but five degrees of latitude and three degrees of 
longitude. Its length is about 365 miles, and its 
breadth 140 miles, Its area is some 35,000 
square miles. 

Jt skirts the Atlantic ocean, and only one of its 


provinces is cut off from the sea. The Gulf 
Stream is largely responsible for its equable and 
salubrious climate, which renders it a desirable 
residence for some classes of patients. In the 
eighteenth century. physicians of more northerly 
lands were given to sending patients to Portugal 
for convalescence. The Riviera afterwards be- 
came its chief rival, but of late the popularity of 
Portugal has been increasing as a health resort. 

The seacoast is in general flat and sandy, but 
this is relieved by niany bold bluffs, such as St. 
Vincent, Roca, Espichel, Mondego, and several 
others. These are quite dangerous for vessels in 
times of fog, and the lane of travel is usually far 
out from the coast line. 

The mountains are but the continuation of the 
Spanish ranges. <A few reach an altitude of 6,000 
feet, but more run from 2,000 to 4,000 feet. The 
rivers, also, have their original fountains in Spain, 
the Douro, the Tagus, and the Guadiana being 
the three of leading importance. 

Lisbon—the capital, and a city of a quarter of a 
million inhabitants—is at the mouth of the Tagus; 
while Oporto, with 100,000, is located on the 
Douro. These are in many senses quite attrac- 
tive cities, while they are the only cities of any size 
in the country. Lisbon is somewhat more modern 
than Oporto, as it hac to be entirely re-built after 
the terrific earthquake of 1755. 

The Portuguese people are a somewhat 
heterogeneous race, with French, English, Dutch, 
Spanish, Jewish, and Arabic strains in them. It 
has been conquered and occupied by so many 
races, from the Phoenjcians and Carthaginians in 
early days to the Moors and Crusaders of later 
times, that traces of these are conspicuous among 
the people of to-day. 

They have also been a colonizing folk. Their 
Vasco de Gama and Albuquerque were famous 
explorers; while they themselves have zone 
forth to many regions as settlers. The Portu- 
guese colonies to-day are the Azores, Madeira, 
and Cape Verd Islands, Goa, Macao, and Mozam- 
bique. Emigration has been a notable feature. 
In the ten years—1871-’81—135,000 left the home- 
land, chiefly for the. western hemisphere. Quite 
a number tiave found a home in the United States, 
but a much larger number went to Brazil, which 
at one time was Portugal’s largest and richest 
colony. 

At home the Portuguese are not noted as agri- 
culturists. They depend for their breadstuffs on 
other lands. For cereals they look chiefly to the 
United States. They also import coften and 
metals to a large extent. Their exports are wire, 
—this in large quantities,—live stock, mostly to 


England, and citrous fruits. As field-workers 
they are far behind the French peasantry 
Nor are they much given to mant's ting. 


They were famous in the eighteenth century for 
their products in glassware, their laces, and their 
potteries; but these are now almost among the); 



































































lost arts. They excel, however, in their fisheries, 
specially in the sardine fishery. The fisher-folk 
are noted for their industry and their daring. The 
common lot of the people is poverty, largely 
owing to the excessive taxation to maintain royal 
extravagances. 

The condition of education is fairly commend- 
able. There are several thousand common 
schools, and education is compulsory to all chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age. Secondary edu- 
cation is not neglected, there being many lycees, 
or normal schools. There is an excellent univer- 
sity at Coimbra, a fine polytechnic school in Lis- 
bon, and several medical and industrial schools. 
There are also many good libraries, all supported 
by the state. Portugal has had several illustrious 
scholars, such: as Coelho and Chagas, the poets 
Garrett and Leal, and the historian da Silva. And 


to-day she may justly be proud of many of her 


educators, for they are men of letters. 

Portugal has had a very varied history through- 
out her centuries, and her experiences have been 
crystallized in hundreds of epic poems. Cartha- 
ginians, Vandals, Visigoths, Moors, Crusaders, 
Spaniards have each possessed her domain, and 
the fiercest of struggles have been waged amid 
her mountains and on her sandy plains. The 
Moors were not finally expelled until the thir- 
teenth century. In the sixteenth century she was 
known a8 “Lusitania,” but later assumed the name 
of Portugal. Besides her internal troubles, she 
has sent her fleets into dll seas, planted her ensign 
on many distant lands, which have in many in- 
stances been lost to her in the fortunes of war. 
Altogether she is a land of profound interest to 
the student of history, and specially at present, 
when she is writing a new chapter in her eventful 
national life. What this new chapter shall con- 
tain one cannot at present confidently predict. 
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PENSION THE MOTHERS. 


BY JULIA LATHROP, 
Hull House, Chicago. 





Pension the working mother. That’s what the 
state must do, instead of violating nature by sepa- 
rating her from her child because she is too piti- 
ably helpless to care for it properly. 

The pensioning of mothers is being done suc- 
cessfully in Switzerland and New South Wales, 
and may be done with as good results here. 

There is no more pathetic figure, no sadder 
failure than the mother struggling against insur- 
mountable obstacles for a livelihood. The woman 
who goes out to work and who attempts to care 
for her children fails lamentably at both and falls 
by the wayside. 

In our cities it is getting to be so frequent that 
it is almost a custom for a man to pack his travel- 
ing bags when things get hard at home or another 
little one arrives. He leaves the whole burden on 
the woman and indulges himself in a change of 
scene. 

I think that one of the deficiencies of our penal 
system is that we can’t make the man provide for 
his family. We should provide work for the pris- 
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oner and give his salary to. his wife and children. 

It has been found that the child who lacks a 
mother, but has a father or some male adult to 
provide a living, is better off than the child who is 
dependent upon an economically helpless mother. 
This is not because the mother is less competent 
as a mother, but as a provider. 

It is neither just nor right for the state to sepa- 
rate permanently a good mother from the child by 
putting the child in an institution and thereby les- 
sening its chance for a normal and healthful future. 
The most precious heritage of a community is its 
young life. While it is the purpose of our chari- 
table institutions to lose their rigidity and become 
more flexible, there is still the necessary ovérlook- 
ing of the individual in the many. 

An orphan asylum formerly was a place where 
as many children as possible could be moulded into 
the uniformity of one body. We find that children 
of institutions, through their isolation from the 
normal life of the home and friends and a certain 
degree of responsibility, even to-day, are far below 
the grade of mentality found in the average public- 
school children of like age. 

The problem of the orphan asylum to-day is to 
develop in the dependable child that independence 
which should be the heritage of every human be- 
ing. Pensioning the mother must appeal as a very 
urgent and wise public policy. 

It seems that the question of charity, being one 
of great general interest, should receive considera- 
tion in the outlining of political issues, but the fact 
is, charity is not given the serious attention it 
should receive. Charity is played only as a matter 
of politics and not of humanity. I once talked 
with a politician of Illinois; who had assumed a re- 
sponsible position, who said lightly that he didn’t 
know anything about public charity, and yet he had 
to pass on millions of dollars of appropriations for 
charitable purposes. 

We will meet our problems only when these 
politicians consider the subject of charity a matter 
of dignified concern; a question of practical poli- 
tics and not, as they now regard it, a matter only 
for women and philanthropists to chatter over. 

It is significant that all this*mass of misfortune 
and sorrow and suffering is being subjected to an 
analysis. The attitude of the modern charitably 
inclined world is of study; study of the stream of 
life that contributes to the dependable and waste— 
victims of unsavory conditions. Through our hos- 
pitals, we are studying the causes of misfortunes; 
industrial accidents for the crime of which some- 
one must answer; economical injustices that cry 
for remedy ; ignorance that must be taught. There 
are now a half million of persons cared for in chari- 
table institutions annually, for which fifty-five mil- 
lions of dollars is spent. 





It is a wise suggestion that Grant’s famous ex- 
pression, “Let us have peace,’ was not spoken 
in the Battle of the Wilderness or anywhere else 
until after Appomattox. 


Nothing in school life should produce or aggra- 
vate physical defects, 
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UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OF KEY NOTATION. 


The committee of the National Education 
Association appointed in 1903 to invite and join 
with like committees from the Modern Language 
Association and the American Philological Asso- 
ciation to prepare and recommend a key alphabet 
for uniform use in indicating pronunciation in all 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, gazetteers, text and 
reference books, has submitted a report. 


RECOMMENDED KEY ALPHABET 


order that they may carry out their too realistic 
theory that it is the dictionary’s function to 
record the facts not merely of our precise, formal, 
more or less ideal speech, as approved by edu- 
cated and cultured people regardless of their 
speech habits, but the literal facts of our ordinary 
rapid, or careless, or incidental colloquial utter- 
ance in which precision and distinctness are not 

thought of. It is important for the 


practical educator to realize that the 





Letter Name Key-word Letter Name Key-word Sounds which these three last letters are 
a art é nor intended to stand for are so confessedly 
a artistic " not lacking in distinctive character and 
ai aisle, find ei oil quality that they cannot be clearly identi- 
ed out, thou P Fou pit fied or be named. No experts attémpt 
- we F or (on, a5) aig it. They merely describe these sounds as 
: bi “ae ‘ i ship “obscure,” or “weak,” or “neutral,” 
a et chew t ti tein “tending toward i in pin” or “toward e in 
d di day th eth thin set,” “intermediate between a in ari and 
é prey th eth that ain am,” etc. Of course, such indefinite, 
e men a mood indeterminate sounds, no matter how 
f ef fee a push often they occur in our colloquial and 
. “ on 2 ‘rg hasty speech, cannot be taught to be- 
‘ ; ginners in reading or be used in oral or 
i marine Vv ev(orvi) — vat : . <i eae 
, tin iy a +> syllabic spelling; nor is it necessary, and 
iu mute y yi yes certainly it is not desirable, that they 
j ji (or jé) jaw z ez (or zi) zest should be, even if it were possible. This 
b ki(orké) kin 3 &3 azure alphabet without these last three letters 
I el let rh itt is complete and fully adequate for com- 
gy OO want ? ae = mon everyday use and for the ordinary 
m ys net 4 as “er ce needs of the learner and the teacher. In 
: 7 fe is fi oF candid such use these three letters are need- 
‘ poetic ’ added less and should be wholly ignored. 


The key here submitted adopts the alphabet, so 
far as that alphabet went, recommended by the 
American Philological Association in 1877, under 
the lead of those eminent philologists, Professors 
Whitney, March, and Haldeman, which has al- 
ready gained some headway as a pronouncing 
key, and which we deem it important to adhere 
to. Nothing could be more fatal to the success 
of a uniform key alphabet than to have the expert 
recommendations of one generation overturn or, 
discredit those of a previous generation. In this 
matter steadiness and stability are of prime 1m- 
portance. 

The limits of this special report permit of no 
explanation in detail further than to say that this 
key provides a separate sign for each of our forty- 
four generally accepted sounds, not one of the 
signs being a distinctively new letter or having a 
foreign look. Excepting ‘the last two supple- 
mentary letters, the added letters are so formed 
as to obviate criticism on the part of the type- 
maker and the practical printez_ as wel! as to be 
easy to write and to connect with preceding and 
following letters. 

The experts agree that the discrimination of 
sounds in this alphabet is sufficiently delicate and 
precise for all practical purposes. It should be 
noted that the last three letters are required only, 
and will be used only, by the lexicographers in 


This key discards all diacritic marks but one, 
the macron, which has one invariable use, viz.: To 
indicate the long sound of whatever letter it is 
used with. 


In the main this key alphabet conforms to inter-" 


national usage. For the pupil who should be- 
come accustomed to it the task of learning to pro- 
nounce Latin and German and most other 
European languages would be a comparatively 
small matter. The foreigner among us would 
find great help in a re-spelling of our words in this 
alphabet. It would furnish the primary teacher 
who wishes to use the phonetic method in teach- 
ing beginners to read, an authorized and complete 
alphabet, simple and easy for the children to 
learn to use, a tool never furnished to her be- 
fore. 

In order to have this key find its way into 
general use, there must, of course, be a call for it. 
Publishers must discover that the teachers of the 
country, those who come most directly in contact 
with the children, and who realize most fully the 
embarrassments and difficulties attending the use 
of the present diverse and complicated systems of 
key notation, desire and would appreciate the 
adoption of a simple uniform key system in all 
our books, and especially in our school books. 
Publishers cannot be expected to introduce such 
an improvement without feeling sure that there 
is a demand for it sufficiént to justify the expense 
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and risk involved in adopting it. It is for the 
teachers of the country to say whether such a 
call for a uniform key alphabet shall be clearly 
heard, and whether the royal seal of the National 
Education Association shall be placed upon the 
alphabet here recommended so that it shall al- 
ways remain common property, perfectly open 
and free for use by all who will, and leaving no 
ground for business jealousy to make changes ‘in 
it or refuse to adopt it on the claim that some 
rival publisher by earlier use has pre-empted it, 
and thus put his private stamp upon it. 

Any request for information in regard to this 
alphabet or its use, and any suggestion that may 
add to the value and helpfulness of our forthcom- 
ing final report will be welcomed and carefully 
considered. The capitals and script forms will 
appear in that report. 

It is understood, of course, that the name of a 
vowel is its sound uttered distinctly. The syste- 
matic name of an explosive consonant and of A, y, 
and w is its sound followed by +; of any other 
consonants, its sound preceded by e. In the case 
of five consonants, however, the common names 
are submitted as optional because of the present 
advantage they may be in teaching beginners, 
particularly adults, to read by the phonetic 


method (in phonetic print) when they come to 


make the transition to common print. 

E. O. Vaile, chairman, Oak Park, Ill.; T. M. 
Balliet, New York University, New York city; 
H. H. Seerley, president State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Ia.; Melvil Dewey, Lake Placid Club, 
New York; William H. Maxwell, superintendent 
of schools, New York city, committee. 

10 0-0 0+ a #E SS 
GOOD AND BAD ATHLETICS. 
BY THOMAS DENISON WOOD; M. D.; 
Teachers’ College, Colambia University. 

‘The value of football in the training of high 
school boys, especially those of the large centres 
of population, is well recognized. No other 
game now played brings out so well the qualities 
of manliness, courage, daring; the willingness to 
sacrifice and subordinate self for the good of the 
whole; alertness; the ability to co-operate with 
others; quickness of judgment and determination. 
Yet the sacrifice of twenty-nine lives and numer- 
ous serious accidents in one season all testify to 
the necessity of a radical reform if the game is 
still to be played by the American boy. 

- It is comparatively easy to point out what ends 
or results are to be sought in the reorganization 
of the game, but exceedingly difficult to formulate 
the specific rules that will bring about the desired 
effects. Change must be made in the manner in 
which the game is supervised as well as in the 
actual playing rules. 

The physical director of a prominent prepara- 
tory school stated, when between halves it was 
suggested that one of his “backs” was “all in,” 
that he had given him two ounces of whiskey. 
The coach of a prominent military academy is 
said to run what might be called a bookmaking 
establishment, in which he urges his players to 
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bet on games. One boy died of, strychnine 
poisoning as a result of a hypodermic injection 
between halves. 

It is most desirable that rules of play should be 
so devised that all the range of valuable qualities 
would be increased to the maximum, while the 
elements of danger should be reduced to a mini- 
mum, if they cannot be eliminated. 

Track events of college athletics should be 
carefully controlled. Many high school boys are 
injured for months, years, or for life by taking 
part in endurance races. There is no possible 
benefit from the long races to compensate for the 
harm that may result. High school boys should 
not take part in races longer than 100 or 120 
yards. 

Hammer-throwing contests and tug of war 
should not be allowed. In shot putting the 
weight of shot would be limited to eight or twelve 
pounds. Field athletics are suitable for boys, such 
as pole vault and long and high jumping on soft 
ground. 

The typical outdoor athletic contests are not 
suitable for girls. Running races above seventy- 
five yards in length are distinctly objectionable. 
Jumping should be very carefully controlled, and 
should generally be restricted for adolescent girls. 
Many girls and young women have been seriously 
and permanently injured, in ways entirely avoid- 
able, by participation in exercises too violent and 
taxing. Women, certainly as much as men, need 
to learn through practical experience the rules of 
fair play, generous treatment of rivals and oppo- 
nents, merging of self in co-operative effort, con- 
centration of power, and the bending of all ener- 
gies toward an impersonal objective goal. 

Dancing is considered by some authorities the 
best of all forms of exercise. A prominent nerve 
specialist has recently stated his belief that danc- 
ing is the most perfect of all exercises, particularly 
because of its beneficial effect upon the nervous 
system. It has come into prominence within the 
last few years through the revival of folk and na- 
tional dancing in this country and Europe. 

It is desirable that in the education of boys and 
girls dancing should not be solely a pleasurable 
form of movement, though this would often be 
worth while in itself, but when the dance’is used 
as a form of expression of worthy ideas and feel- 
ings, through the correlation of art, music, history, 
and literature with the dance, its indirect value is 
widely extended without its hygienic and recrea- 
tive benefits being in any way lost. 

Through the selection and adaptation of types 
of dancing to the different stages of development 
and mental interest of children and youth, dancing 
may become a very prominent factor in the physi- 
cal education of the young. 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., has issued 
a set of important and interesting bulletins for 
the schools which Indiana schools and _ teachers 
can have for the asking. It also sends out a case 
of thirty-five noxious weeds, put up in a small 
glass case that one can carry in his pocket, which 
is sent for thirty-five cents. 
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SELECTED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC.—(1.) 


BY BRENELLE HUNT; 
Bridgewater Normal School. 


INTRODUCTION. 


For years all progressive teachers have been 
helping along a gradual winnowing process in the 
content of our grammar school arithmetic. We 
are conscious of living in a busy world, where 
children as well as adults have much work before 
them. To spend their evenings in worrying over 
problems whose difficulty is only exceeded by 
their uselessness is no longer considered educa- 
tional economy. 

The deflection of all of our mathematical ‘ener- 
gies into the highway of business is an unfair 
(though unintentional) discrimination. Proc- 
esses fundamentally mathematical play a part in 
most walks of life, particularly in the industries. 
But industrial vocations are so numerous and 
varied that there has been justifiable hesitation 
about using the mathematics of any particular 
trade for general educational purposes. 

What kind of work containing the industrial 
element are we justified in using? It is such 
work as will emphasize the processes which are 
best adapted to develop the habits upon which 
vocational efficiency depends, and these opera- 
tions and processes must find constant application 
in the doing of useful things, not in solving prob- 
lems which lead nowhere. We must make such a 
selection of material as to promote intelligent 
observation and study of the common things 
about us which skilled labor has produced, and be 
very careful that the mathematical processes are 
not so difficult as to obscure the constructive 
process involved. 

Any arithmetic to be classed as “industrial” 
must bring the pupil into the closest possible 
contact with the materials studied. First-hand 
measurements must furnish the basis for mathe- 
matical computation whenever possible, the 
measurement and interpretation of scale drawings 
being next in value. We must deal with such 
practical things as the economical cutting up of 
materials, methods of combining for strength and 
economy, devices for overcoming the natural 
defects in material used, also the cost of material, 
wages, estimating, etc. 

Any series of lessons derived from the trades 
and prepared for schoolroom use will doubtless be 
open to criticism by the operatives in the respec- 
tive trades. Every trade has its short-cut 
methods of getting results (tricks of the trade) 
whereby certain things can be more rapidly and 
easily obtained. The education of children, how- 
ever, must be along the line of fundamental 
principles and processes, properly taught, thor- 
oughly drilled, then applied in useful fields of sci- 
ence and industry. 

The lessens to follow are worked out with the 
intention of utilizing the most available material, 
emphasizing constructive processes, furnishing 
opportunity for making first-hand measurements, 


drawing and interpreting simple diagrams, fur- 
nishing drill in fundamental operations, and at the 
same time giving some useful information. 
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“1. The rectangles numbered 1 to 9 in the dia- 
gram represent stock sizes of glass drawn to a 
scale of 4 inch to 1 inch. Measure each rectangle 
twice for width and twice for length, and decide 
the dimensions of the panes of glass which they 
represent. Record the results in the following 
table and compute the area of each pane in square 
inches. 


Number. Size. Area. 
No. 1. —in. x —in. —— sq. in. 
No. 2. —in, x —in. — sq. in. 
No. 3. —in. x —in. etc. 


STOCK SIZES OF GLASS AND RETAIL PRICES, 1910. 


6” x 7” @ $.03 10” x 14” @ $.09 15” x 30” @ $.30 
6” x8” @ .03 11” x14” @ .11 ie” x30” @ .34 
6”°x9” @ 038 11” x15” @ .12 16” x 34” @ 38 
7” x9” @ .04 11” x17” @ .13 16” x 36” @ 40 
9” x 10” @ 05 12”x18” @ .15 18” x 34” @ .40 
8” x12” @_ .06 12” x20” @ 17 18” x 36” @ Ad 
9” x12”@ (6 12”x 24” @ .19 18” x 38” @ 50 
9” x13" @ OT 1342”x26" @ .24 24” x 26” @ AO 
10”x12”@ 07 13%”x28”@ .28 26” x 27” @. 50 


2. Give orally the area of each pane in the first 
column. 


(Continued on page 383.) 
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Attempts to belittle a noble character reveal 
the littleness of the belittlers. 





CARE OF TRUST FUNDS. 

In this age of the world when defalcations are 
all too frequent it is impossible to be too careful 
in regard to trust funds. It is a thousand times 
better to look them over. twice too many times 
than once too few. No bank was ever looted be-. 
cause the examinations of securities were made 
once too often, but hundreds of banks have been 
wrecked by indifference in this matter. 

It is never a crime, is never a sign of weakness, 
is never a mistake to make sure that trust funds 
and securities are actually on hand. No bond- 
ing company can make great care too great care. 

On the other hand, it is always a mistake to 
object to an accounting, is always a weakness to 
object to the fullest possible investigation of se- 
curities and investment of trust funds, and often 
it is criminal. 

When Dr. Charles W. Eliot was president of 
the National Education Association in 1903 he 
insisted that there should be an immediate and 
complete auditing of the accounts and a thorough 
investigation of all investments. There was a lot 
of criticism of Dr. Eliot for this. The friends of 
the then chairman of the board of trustees were 
indignant, and “the scholar in business” came in 
for some hard knocks, but President Eliot was in 
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no sense fazed, and the good work went on re- 
gardless of what was said. 

When, two years later, one of the members 
of the board of trustees of the trust fund of the 
National Education Association was discovered 
to have been untrustworthy to the limit in other 
business affairs, the then chairman of the board 
of trustees exclaimed, when he saw the first an- 
nouncement of the recreancy of one of his asso- 
ciates: “Thank God for President Eliot.” 

It is well always to thank God for anybody and 
for everybody who has any responsibility for 
trust funds who insists upon knowing everything 
possible about the funds for which there is re- 
sponsibility. There cannot be too great care. 
President Eliot was absolutely right, and may 
the association never have a president who lacks 
the courage and conscience of an Eliot. 


Re EAE eS 


CHICAGO AS IT IS. 


The first report of Superintendent Ella Flagg 
Young, which was issued within thirty days of 
the close of the school year,—June 30,—presents 
the new conditions and the achievements of the 
year in graphic phrase and startling figures. 

It must be admitted that the census is a 
grievous disappointment. There was much hope 
that Chicago would approach the three-million 
mark, and instead it scarcely passed two millions. 
There was every expectation that its percentage 
of growth would be phenomenal, whereas New 
York’s growth was a third more rapid, and half 
the cities of the East had as great a percentage of 
gain. Nevertheless, industrially, commercially, 
educationally, and in all that makes a city great, 
Chicago has made notable and noble strides in 
ten years, and especially in the last two years. 

Total expenditure for public schools was 
$9,160,000. 

Cost per pupil, not including evening and va- 
cation schools, $36.15. 

Elementary schools cost $7,581,000, or $32.77 
per pupil. 

Salaries of superintendents 
school teachers, $5,600,000, 
cent. of cost. 

Special teaching costs $463,000, or only about 
7? per cent. of the regular elementary salaries, 
which is less than is generally supposed. 

School supplies cost $82,000, or only a little 
more than 1 per cent. of salaries. 

Kindergartens cost $220,000, or about 4 per 
cent. of elementary salaries. 

Music and art cost $44,000, and physical train- 
ing the same, or $45,000. 

All salaries have averaged increase in various 
grades, positions, and departments from elemen- 
tary teachers of $28.58 to $144.10 heads of de-. 
partments in Teachers College. High school 
principals, $96.40. High school teachers, $45.81. 


and_ elementary 
or nearly 75 per 
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Principals elementary schools, $73.81. Head as- 
sistants elementary schools, $76.81. 

Evening schools have 11.369 average atten- 
dance, the largest ever. Cost, $157,000, or 18 
cents per pupil per evening. 

Kindergartens cost $20.59 per pupil. 

Chicago Teachers College cost $168.80 per 
pupil; high schools, $67.72; elementary schools, 
$32.77. 

Eighty-nine per cent. of the first four grades 
are promoted; 85 per cent. of the second four 
grades ; and 70 per cent. of the high school pupils. 

Three thousand, three hundred more enter the 
high schools now than ten years ago, or 80 per 
cent. more, while the increase in population is 
only 28 per cent. 

The total high school enrollment is nearly 70 
per cent., while the growth in population is only 
28 per cent. 

Average daily membership in the first grade 
is 39,000 as against 47,400 ten years ago, or 8,400 
less. This is a glorious showing. Editorially, 
we have commented at length upon the facts re- 
vealed in this report, as, for instance, that ten years 
ago the fourth grade had only 55 per cent. of 
the first, while now there are 80. Ten years ago 
only 21 per cent. of the first grade was in the 
eighth; now there are 40 per cent. If any city 
has a better showing we would like the figures. 

Chicago has eighteen high schools. 

Chicago has a school for crippled children with 
seven teachers. 

The Parental school employs twenty-eight 
teachers. There are four special teachers of the 
blind ; twenty-seven of the deaf. 

The superintendent receives $10,000 salary; 
first assistant, $6,000; district superintendents, 
$4,000. 

There are twenty vacation schools, with 303 
teachers, with pupil enrollment of 13,304; cost, 
$27,000. 

In the first grade 16,081 boys, 15,307 girls. In 
the high schools 4,772 boys and 6,240 girls. 

At first enrollment of those under six there 
were 12,557 boys and 12,447 girls, or 25,004 under 
six years. 

Such figures are illuminating and to many 
educators interesting. 

Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Boston had an equal 
percentage of growth, 19.7, 19.4, and 19.6 re- 
spectively. They are the third, fourth, and 
fifth cities in the country. 





Five years ago there were a third more men 
teaching in lowa than now, but there are only 
135 fewer than three years ago. The drop came 
five years ago. 


The new motto is: “Prevent the beginnings of 
sickness.” This means medical school inspection 
and school nurses. 


New York city has undertaken to install a sys- 
tem of ventilation that will give out-door air to 
every pupil in the city, sick or well. 


Sooner or later you will find a smile or a frowa 
in children, according to which you give them, 
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MR. OSMYN P. CONANT. 


Osmyn P. Conant of the firm of Ginn & Co. 
died suddenly at Divonnes-Les-Bains, France, on 
October 8. 

Mr. Conant was born in Rowley, Mass. He 
graduated from Dartmouth in the class of 1879. 
After leaving college he taught in Torrington, 
Conn., in the Bermuda Islands, was superintend- 
ent of schools at Framingham, Mass., and princi- 
pal of the St. Albans (Vt.) high school. After 
having been an agent for Ginn & Co. for some 
five or six years, he became a member of the 
firm October 22, 1892, thus becoming one of the 
early partners in this notable firm. While other 
school-book publishers have become corpora- 
tions, Messrs. Ginn & Co. have remained a 
partnership, pure and simple, which means the 
closest friendship and the utmost personal confi- 
dence of each for all, and all for each. 

Mr. Conant’s long and successful teaching ex- 
perience, coupled with superior business ability, 
made him a notable figure among text-book 
publishers. He was a man of unusual scholarly 
habits and attainments. He kept up not only a 
reading, but a speaking, knowledge of French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish, was a superior 
classical scholar, and always retained a keen inter- 
est in questions of scholarship. His sterling 
character and most attractive personality won him 
a host of frierids, and his personal acquaintance 
among college professors and high school teach- 
ers in the eastern states was probably not 
equaled by any other publisher and only by a few 
professional educators. He was a member of the 
University Club in New York, of the Ardsley 
Country Club, and of the Alpha Delta Phi Fra- 
ternity. 

Mr. Conant’s wife, who was with him at the 
time of his death, arranged to sail immediately for 
America, was taken ill on the tender on the way 
to board the steamer, and died at Cherbourg on 
October 12. Mrs. Conant was a daughter of the 
late Chief Justice Royce of Vermont. Mr. and 
Mrs. Conant left one son, Richard Royce Conant, 
now twelve years of age. 

pple —aihiniitinntins 
THE FROEBEL PILGRIMAGE. 


This year, for the first time, Americans will 
have an opportunity to visit the shrines and 
haunts made sacred by the birth, life, work, and 
death of Frederick Froebel, the founder of the 
kindergarten, and the giver to childhood of the 
gospel of education. Froebel lifted the child 
once more where he was when the Master said: 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid ‘them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,” and for half a century a few devoted 
women have nursed his child love and new child 
life, like the babe in the rushes, being permitted 
to keep their charge by stfferance of the educa- 
tional Pharaohs. Froebel’s theory is life, and a 
life that is love. 

De Fries has at last revealed the real evolution. 
Charles Darwin discovered, or had revealed to 
him, the fact that there was a new life, or that 
there were new lives, occasionally, and he styled 
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the coming of these occasional new lives “evolu- 
tion,” and he did well, but when he passed on to 
say that the process was the survival of the fittest 
he was merely guessing, and it has been shown 
by De Fries to have been bad guessing. We now 
know that the survival of the fittest has produced 
nothing new under the sun, but that all new crea- 
tions, from the new primrose by the river’s brink 
to the Shetland pony, is a spontaneous creation. 
It may be a freak of nature or it may be a crea- 
tion at the hands of a Luther Burbank, but it is 
as genuinely a new creation as any called for in 
the first chapter of Genesis. From the same 
cause there comes into human affairs a new crea- 
tion whose evolution ¢annot be accounted for on 
any process of natural selection, as in the case of 
Abraham Lincoln. Frederick Froebel was such 
a creation, bringing to the world as complete a 
revelation as was the Copernican view of the uni- 
verse or Newton’s laws of gravitation. Strange 
to say, this revelation seems to have been en- 
trusted to a few faithful women, as was the Holy 
Grail to the worthy recipients from age to age. 

‘ Fortunately this sacred trust from Froebel has 
not been lost, and on June 27, with worshipful 
spirit, these faithful ones will make their first pil- 
grimage, carrying to Keilhau, Schweina, Lieben- 
stein, and Blankenburg, hallowed by his work, the 
treasure of truth unadulterated by the half cen- 
tury of life of love among the children. 

It was the highest final aspiration of Froebel’s 
noble life to come to America with his heavenly 
gifts, because he believed that here in a new world 
would be found a new spirit for his revelation, a 
new attitude toward a new truth, a new soil in 
which his new child-thought cultures could be 
developed. In view of what the kindergarten has 
been to Amefica and what America has been to 
Froebel’s bequest to the world, it signifies much 
that at length a pilgrimage to the Froebelian 
shrines has been arranged for, in a professionally 
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CONTINUE TO HONOR MRS. YOUNG. 

Not a week passes that some of the societies 
or organizations of Chicago do not especially 
honor Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, their eminently 
successful superintendent. One week the 
Woman’s Club of Chicago, with its thousand 
members of notable women, gives her a recep- 
tion following an address by herself, Jane Ad- 
dams, Dr. Charles H. Judd, head of the School of 
Education, and Mrs.-Mary Wilmarth, president of 
the Woman’s City Club. 

The next week the Principals’ Club makes her 
the guest of honor at a banquet, and go it has 
gone ever since the opening of the season. 

KEY NOTATION, 

We print this week the report of the committee 
of the N. E. A. on a universal key notation. The 
committee has been at work upon the proposi- 
tion for nearly seven years. The delay has not 
been due to any inactivity or lack of interest on 
the part of the committee, but merely to an earn- 
est desire to have the Modern Language Asso- 
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ciation and the American Philological Association 
unite in every particular. This has not been se- 


cured, but this report is likely to accomplish as ~ 


much as would a complete merger. It is an ex- > 
ceedingly strong committee, and will command 
the respect of all educators. 
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_ WAR IN WEST VIRGINIA, 

Of all special days, West Virginia has the 
latest. We reprint the card sent to every teacher 
in the state:— 

WAR! WAR!! WARI!! 
War has been declared on Dirt, Disease, Rub- 


bish, Ugliness, and Indifference to Public Good. 

Wage Battle on 

HEALTH AND PUBLIC WELFARE DAY. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14. 

By all means undertake something for the 
benefit of your community. Make healthful and 
beautiful the schools, the streets, and the homes. 
Teachers, preachers, physicians, editors, and 
other good citizens are urged to help. 

Very truly yours, 
M. P. SHAWKEY, 
State Superintendent. 
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Utah made the following admirable provision 
for sanitation: “It shall be the duty of the board 
of trustees of each school district in the state to 
provide all outhouses upon the school grounds, 
and which are not connected with a sewer system 
or cesspool, with the dry-earth system of privy 
vaults and to provide at all times a supply of dry 
earth in such outhouses sufficient to comply with 
the requirements of such system, and must cause 
such vaults to be emptied at least once every 
month and oftener during the school year if in the 
opinion of the district health officer it is necessary, 
and shall maintain all such outhouses in a sani- 
tary condition.” 


Charles J. Capen, who was retired by the age- 
limit ruling last year, taught in Boston for sixty- 
five years, nearly all of the time in the Boston 
Latin school. Where is there a similar record 
in the United States? He was teaching when 
Horace Mann was secretary of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Until the pure food law went into effect there 
was three times as much paid for patent medi- 
cines as for public schools in the United States. 


Every city and every state should have an 
organization of the teachers and other friends of 
the schools with a substantial treasury. 


Bolton Hall, the brilliant socialist, is a son of 
the late Rev. Dr. John Hall, one of America’s 
most famous preachers. 


Pensions are a _ necessity. Important for 
teachers and for the children they teach. 

The nearest weather bureau will mail to any 
school daily weather maps free of charge. 

It is no longer the taxpayer who is plotting the 
downfall of the free public high school, 
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SELECTED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITH- 
METIC.—(L.), 


(Continued from page 379.] 
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3. Read the dimensions in this column, ex- 
pressing each dimension as the fractional part of 
a foot. 

4. How many more square inches in the larg- 
est 3-cent size than in the smallest? 

5. The 12-cent size gives how many square 
inches of glass for a cent? 

6. Does the 15-cent size give more? How 
much? 

7. Do the larger sizes give more square 
inches for a cent or less? Try the 40-cent size. 

8. Find the areas of the 24-cent and 28-cent 
sizes and find the difference in area. 

9. If it were necessary to have a piece of glass 
16} in. x 324 in. from’ which stock size would it 
be cut? Draw a diagram of the pane and indi- 
cate by dotted lines where cuts would be made. 
How many square inches would be wasted? 
What price would have to be charged for the re- 
sulting pane? 

10. I have broken the glass front out of a pic- 
ture frame. It was just 15} in. x28} in. From 
which of the above stock sizes would it be cut? 
Diagram. How many square inches wasted? 

11. Select the stock size from which the fol- 
lowing can be cut most economically. Diagram 
each. Compute the amount of waste. Decide 
the cost:— 

(a) 101% in. x 15% in. 
(b) 6% in. x 9% in. (e) 25 in. x 13 in. 
(c) 9 in. x 18% in. (f) 163%, in. x 10 in. 
nee eee meeeen le eee 
TWO BITTERSWEETS. 

Two plants, quite unlike in appearance and in 
no way related to each other scientifically, bear 
the common name of bittersweet. One of these, 
indeed, even has this title embodied in its specific 
appellation of dulcamara. The reason for apply- 
ing the name to either is, to the present writer at 
least, unknown. 

The first of the two plants we will mention, 
Solanum dulcamara of Linnaeus, is naturalized 
from Europe, but now quité at home in most 
parts of the United -States. One finds it on 
stream banks, or in moist places around dwell- 
ings, or far remote from these in woods and 
meadows. Its potato-like violet-blue flowers re- 
veal it as a night-shade, and it is somewhat 
doubtfully poisonous. Indeed, its family, al- 
though it provides us with the tomato, egg plant, 
peppers, the potato, the strawberry tomato, etc., 
is one to treat with some caution, for it also fur- 
nishes tobacco, the stramonium, and henbane. 
The latter, or black henbane, is the source of the 
deadly alkaloid hyoscyamine. 

The bittersweet nightshade is a charming plant 
in structure and habit. The flowers, produced in 
small cymes, can be seen during the entire sum- 
mer, simultaneously with clusters of green or 
deep red, translucent berries. These are tempt- 
ing in appearance, but nauseous to the taste, and 
children, especially, should be warned against 
them. The plant is harmless to touch, and is cer- 
tainly véry ornamerrtal. 


(d) 24 in. x 11% in. 
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Our other bittersweet, Celastrus scandens, 
also called Roxbury wax-work, is one of our 
prettiest climbers. It is of the Staff-tree family, 
to which also belong the various species of 
Euonyntus, the  spindle-trees, burning-bush, 
strawberry bush, and waahoo. 

Growing beside streams and. thickets, or 
scrambling over stone walls, it has small, poly- 
goned-dioecious flowers of greenish hue. The 
beauty of the plant, apart from its graceful habit, 
abides in the striking orange-colored pods. Late 
in the season these open by three valves to re- 
veal the scarlet-covered seeds within. The seeds 
proper are of an ochreous tint, and the color is 
due to their cloak or aril, which is somewhat 
pulpy. Long trails, or branches, of this plant, 
taken home when laden with fruit, are very orna- 
mental in household decoration, as they hold 
their pods for a long time. The shrub, too, can 
be grown to advantage over stoop, porch, or 
veranda. 

W. Whitman Bailey. 

Brown University. 

STUDY IN CHICAGO. 
SECOND HALF-YEAR OF THE BIGHTH GRADE. 


The work should include an intensive study of 
the historical, geographical, industrial, social, and 
civic conditions of Chicago; the improvements 
which are being planned for the betterment of 
social, sanitary, and civic conditions. 

History.—The exploration and settlement of 
the French in the old Northwest; George Rogers 
Clark’s expedition; Fort Dearborn in the war of 
1812; the incorporation of the city of Chicago; 
the Worid’s Fair. 

Geography.—Chicago considered climatically, 
industrially, commercially. 

Industries—In the neighborhood of the 
school; leading industries in other parts of the 
city. 

Social Interests —Customs and mannefs; 
schools, colleges, universities, libraries, museums ; 
philanthropic activities. 

Civic Affairs—The city government; its de- 
partments of education, fire, police, health, pub- 
lic works and buildings; county government; 
state government; park systems.—New Course of 
Study. 
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VARIETY OF PLANTS 
Have the children name:— 
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i. Plants that are primarily for beauty. 
2. Plants that are primarily for food. 

3. Plants that are primarily for medicine. 
4, Name some vegetables. 

5. Name some small grains. 

Name some small fruits. 

Name some deciduous trees. 

Name some evergreen trees. 

9. Name some annuals. 

10. Name some perennials. 
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The University of Berlin has 13,881 students 
enrolled, with 9,249 in attendance upon lectures. 
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DR. HARRIS’S MEMORY TO BE PERPETUATED. 

Those acquainted with public school education in 
this country during the last fopty years are ready to ac- 
cord to the late Dr. William T. Harris the place of 
leader and foremost thinker in public school affairs. It 
was a noticeable fact that his death last year was 
barely mentioned by the public press, much to the dis- 
credit of the press. The board of education of St. Louis 
recently showed its appreciation of the great service 
rendered by Dr. Harris while superintendent of the St. 
Louis schools by giving the city’s crowning educational 
institution, the Teachers College, his name. In the fu- 
ture it will be known as the William T. Harris Teach- 


ers College. 
E. J. Vert. 
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GIVE MUSIC ITS RIGHTS. 
[Superintendent J. W. Ireland of Stanford, Kentucky, 


has issued this appeal to all educators of the state.] 

It should be the desire of every right-minded person 
having the interests of the young at heart to see music 
form a more important part of the curriculum of our 
public schools in Kentucky. Are we to make reformed 
progress or drift into deformed desuetude? Are we 
to awaken to the necessity of progress along the line of 
music in Kentucky? Do we need a refining crucible? 
Music furnishes it. Do we need greater cultural facil- 
ity? Music supplies it. Do we need more heart and 
soul awakening as well as mental aptitude? Music is 
ever the ready handmaid to arouse the lethargic. 

It is stated upon best authority that music education 
will lift into efficiency a greater proportion of the com- 
munity than can be brought into a high degree of effi- 
ciency through. any other subject. Why, then, should 
we not be deeply interested? 

For the last few years, we have met and parted to 
drift back into the same careless, listless attitude of 
indifference and neglect. There are about twenty-five 
or thirty supervisors in our state. If we are to do some- 
thing for the betterment of conditions in our beloved 
state, concerted action must be had. Superintendents 
must be interested so that they will urge their super- 
visors of music to attend the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation and to see that they do credit to the schools 
from which they hail. 

We cannot interest others until we have become in- 
tensely interested. Will we act or will we shirk, will 
Wwe get at once to work? 

There is some doubt whether we should undertake 
to keep the music boat above the muddy waves of the 
nonchalant sea. Do you believe in the efficacy of 
music to uplift and benefit the whole school system? 
If you do, make your belief or faith manifest by your 
work. 
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WHY WORRY IN CALIFORNIA? 


BY WA!"TER J BALLARD. 

Why worry in California when the yearly product 
of the soil and factories exceeds a billion dollars in 
value? 

Why worry in California when she is able to invest 
over $10,000,000 a year in public schools, and yet be 
free of state debt? 

Why worry in California while she has the largest 
producing oil fields in the world, yielding $35,000,000 
last year? 

Why worry in California when the grass brought 
nearly $37,000,000 last year? 
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Why worry in California when the “Petaluma hen” 
and poultry adds $15,000,000 a year to the income as a 
state? 

Why worry in California while the orchards and 
vineyards are earning more than $107,000,000 a year? 

Why worry in California while the yearly mineral 
production exceeds in value $80,000,000? 

Why worry in California while the grain and other 
field crops are giving (exclusive of orchards, vineyards, 
and hay) a value of over $100,000,000 a year? 

Why worry in California while the population ex- 
ceeds two and one-half millions and is being added to, 
by settlers alone, at the rate of fully one hundred thou- 
sand a year? 

Why worry in California while the deposits in the 
banks exceed $700,000,000? 

Why worry in California while the dairy products 
are worth $28,000,000 yearly? 

+ 6 -0-@-+-4 -* 
A GOOD RECORD. 

Dear Dr. Winship: I have read your comment in 
the Journal of September 15 concerning Crawfordsville, 
Indiana. We are better in one respect. We graduated 
nineteen from our eighth grade and also nineteen from 
our high school. The outgoing class was as large as 
the incoming. We graduated from the high school nine 
boys and ten girls. At the present time we have 109 in 
our four lower grades, 114 in our four higher grades, 
and 106 in our high schoo]. This is in a town of 1,900 
inhabitants. We have sent thirty-two away to college 
this fall as follows:— ; 

University of Wisconsin, 3; University of Illinois, 3; 
University of Michigan, 1; University of Pennsylvania, 
1: Smith College, 3; Rockford College, 1; Northwestern 
University, 1; St. Clara’s College, 2; Carthage College, 
Illinois, 5: Cornell College, Iowa, 2; Dennison Univer- 
sity, 1; Lewis Institute, 1; Baker College, Missouri, 1; 
Normal school, 5: College of Medicine, Chicago, 1; Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, 1. 

W. L. German, superintendent, 
Po'~, Ill. 
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THE CERTIFICATE SYSTEM. 


Editor of the Journal of Education:— 

Dear Sir: Dr. BEliot’s statement that the certificate 
system of articulating high school and college has 
proven a failure seems so absurd to us of the Middle 
West, and more particularly of Michigan, that we can- 
not help wondering through whose eyes the good doctor 
has been looking. One might as well claim that the 





public school system is a failure. 

Personally, I have been in close contact with the cer- 
tificate plan. In the fall of 1871 I entered the Univer- 
sity of Michigan with the first class admitted on di- 
ploma. Since graduating in 1875 I have been engaged 
in teaching, and have had abundant opportunity to ob- 
serve the working of the plan. I have seen high schools 
built up under the fostering care of the university and 
many a superintendent strengthened in his efforts to get 
his board to provide proper equipment and an excellent 
corps of teachers. 

The grand system of high schools in Michigan, of 
which we Wolverines are all justly proud, has no bet- 
ter friend, no warmer partisan than the university 
which stands at the head and which has done so much 
to build up these schools. This it has done largely 
through the certificate plan, and for anyone to Cart a 
slighting reflection upon the plan seems to us not as 
rank heresy but as gross ignorance. 

tespectfully, 
J. A. Stewart. 
Bay City, Michigan. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA. By Assistant-Profes- 
sor Herbert E. Hawkes of Yale, and William A. Lerby 
and Frank C. Touton of Central high school, Kansas 
City, Mo. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 341 
pp. List price, $1.00. 

A decidedly sane and practical text-book in algebra, 
specially designed for the first year’s work in high 
school. No attempt has been made to provide a difficult 
and highly technical work, that might prove puzzling 
and discouraging to the student; but rather a work that 
gives the student ample drill in the elementary technic 
of algebra, and carries him on to the full exercise of his 
powers of thought without being too laborious. The re- 
lation of algebra to arithmetic on the one hand, and to 
geometry on the other hand, is kept continually in sight. 
Rules are carefully stated, and abundant exercises are 
provided for testing the rules. As graphs are frequently 
used at present in instruction in algebra, they are quite 
freely made use of by the authors. Historical. and 
biographical notes every here and there will undoubt- 
edly lend additional interest to the subject. And an ex- 
cellent picture of eminent mathematicians is a pleasant 
relief to the text. The work is also fully and finely in- 
dexed. Typographically it is a gem. 





TEACHING OF GEOGKAPHY IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. By R. L. Archer, W. J. Lewis, and A. E. 
Chapman. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Fully illustrated. 250 pp. Price, $1.10, net. 
This is a highly helpful treatise on the teaching of 

geography. It is English in the best sense. It is abso- 
lutely up to date in the science, art, and pedagogy of the 
subject. We have long wondered why somebody. did 
not do what is here done fer teachers. The brief sug- 
gestions given in the intreduetion to the American geog- 
raphies are valuable but not adequate.. Here is a book, 
as large as are many elementary geographies, and it %& 
altogether devoted to the teacher’s needs. No teacher’s 
desk in the three or four upper elementary grades is 
complete without it. The school board should provide 
this book as it does the dictionary. 





THE BRIGHT SIDE: LITTLE EXCURSIONS INTO 
THE FIELD OF OPTIMISM. Arranged by Charles 
R. Skinner, Litt. D., LL. D., former state superin- 
tendent of New York. New York: Frank D. Beattys 
& Co. Cloth. 

In less than a year “The Bright Side” has gone into 
a second edition as it deserved to do. Dr. Skinner was 
long associated with the public school system of New 
York and in years in which the chief had to come in 
close touch with the teachers, and it was natural for 
him to know all the people. By instinct he “lives in his 
house by the side of the road and is a friend to man.” 
He is just the man to gather 112 of the brightest bits of 
verse in English to shed brightness by the way. He be- 
lieyes that 

“You'll always find a path of blue 
Where the sunbeams sparkle through 
If you look for sunshine.” 

Professionally, Dr. Skinner has had occasion to prac- 
tice what he preaches, testing his theory to the limit, 
and in the days when plans went awry he found it 
worth while to have as his philosophy that 

“If you help the world in seeing 
You are always sure of being 
In the sunshine.” 

The book is worth much more than the price to any 
one, and a personal order to Dr. Skinner, care of the 
publisher, would do him more good than the money. 
THE SCULPTURES OF CHARTRES CATHEDRAL. 

Texts in English and French. By Margaret and 

Ernest Marriage. New York: G. P. Putnams Sons. 

Cloth. 120 full-page illustrations. 270 pp. (6x94). 

Price, $4.00, net. 

This is a rare opportunity for a comparatively low 
price to get a detailed study of this famous cathedral. 
It is the first time at any price that it has been possible 
to find in book form illustrations from photographs of 
these noteworthy masterpieces of the sculptor’s art. 
The French government in 1842 published a great 
monograph upon this cathedral, but that was before the 
days of photography even, and could only be illustrated 
from drawings, and, of course, few people have access 
to that work. This is the first adequate illustration of 
the detail of the sculpture. Each of the 120 phases of 





the sculpture is clearly and attractively described. in 
both French and English. 


LONGMANS’ HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
BARFIELD. New York: Longmans, Green & Oo. 
Four Portfolios. 90 cents for each folio. 

These folios are of great service in the teaching of 
history or literature. Folio I. deals with the eleventh 
century; Folio II. with the twelfth century; Folio ILI. 
with the thirteenth century; Folio IV. with the four- 
teenth century. It is impracticable to attempt to de- 
scribe these folios because they are on new lines. Their 
value is enhanced by the novelty. 





AN OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By Pro- 
fessor Norman M. Trenholme of University of Mis- 
souri. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 122 pp. 
List price, 50. cents. 

The author of this valuable outline has planned it as 

a companion and guide for the students in high school 

or college that have for text-book Professor E. P. 

Cheyney’s History of England. It contains ninety 

special topics, each topic being briefly, but carefully, 

outlined. A fine list of reference books is also given; 
also a pronouncing index of English names, and an ex- 
cellent set of review questions every here and there. 


SHIRLEY’S PART SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES, 
By John B. Shirley. New York: American Book 
Company. Price, 75 cents. 

The author of this excellent collection of part songs 
is admirably fitted for such a work on account ef his 
training and experience with public school children. In 
arranging these songs he had particularly in mind the 
demand for good folk songs, college songs, and part 
songs for mixed voices not too difficult for high school 
pupils. The selections are sufficiently varied to suit all 
school occasions, such as commencement, festivals, etc., 
and include miscellaneous choruses, some of which are 
well adapted for special concert programs. 

MANUAL OF MORAL AND HUMANE EDUCATION. 
By Flora Helen Krause of the Chicago Anti-cruelty 
Society. Chicago: R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 271 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

This book fills a need which has long been felt by the 
schools of America. Various states are falling into 
line, requiring the teaching of humane education, and 
this book presents the course ready made. It contains 
an outline for each month for every grade from the first 
to high school inclusive, collateral readings and aids to 
teacher and pupil in humane education, a classified list 
of birds, and a clear presentation of the subject of hu- 
mane education,—the anti-cruelty movement, and the 
child-saving werk. The book is aptly illustrated with 
the famous Perry pictures of animals, birds, and child- 
hood. ,It is truly a book indispensable for teachers and 
parents, but a book for all of us as well. “‘Intellect 
makes a man individual, feeling makes him universal,” 
as is so fittingly quoted on the cover. Mrs. Krause is 
well fitted for the task she has so creditably performed. 
She is a teacher of sixteen years’ experience in the Chi- 
cago public schools and a practical humanitarian. She 
was awarded the Sprague memorial gold medal by the 
American Humane Association for the best essay on 
“The Value of Humane Education.” This essay is in- 
cluded in the ‘‘“Manual of Moral and Humane Educa- 
tion.” 





SUGAR AND SPICE AND ALL THAT’S NICE. A 
Book of Nursery Rhymes and Verses selected by 
Mary Wilder Tileston. New edition, with fifty addi- 
tional pages and numerous illustrations. Boston. 
Little, Brown & Co. Decorated cloth. Price, $1.50. 
This is the most relishing of all the children’s books 

of verses. It is all that its name suggests: “Sugar and 

Spice and Everything Nice” for little children. The 

more than one hundred charming illustrations of these 

spicy rhymes are even more captivating to little people 
than the jingles. This book was a favorite for twenty- 
five years before it was enlarged by the addition of 
more than fifty pages of the latest and the best of chil- 
dren’s rhymes. It contains the best of Mother Goose, 
of Edward Lear, the famous “Nonsense” writer; of 

Lewis Carroll, whose Alice in Wonderland is a house- 

hold word; of Christina Rossetti, Robert Louis Steven- 
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son, etc., and of such old favorites as “Aunt Effie.” In 
its pages will be found verses dear to the heart of every 
child such as “A Visit from St. Nicholas,” ‘‘The Three 
Little Kittens,” and some delightful verses not found in 
other collections. 


A CAVALIER OF VIRGINIA; A ROMANCE. By G. 
B. Theodore Roberts. LUlustrated by Louis D. Gow- 
ing. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. 

This is a story of all sorts of wild adventure on sea 
and land in the days of the pirates. Virginia, Spain, 
and a lonely island figure in the plot, with all sorts of 
human nature for the relish. It is not tame, surely, 
and it is not intended for weak nerves. It is just a se- 
ries of revelations of the possible depths of human de- 
pravity with an unlucky noble soul as an antidote, 
whose first gleam of luck comes in the last page. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By S. E. 
Forman, Ph. D. New York: The Century Company. 
In half leather. 400 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

This is an excellent new treatment of United States 
history. It treats the subject in such a way as to 
show the growth of this country. It presents this un- 
folding as a westward movement, giving prominence 
to “the biographical element and the commercial, in- 
dustrial, and social progress. 


TRUE DOG STORIES. By Lilian Gask. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Who doés not love a good dog story? To be sure, 
there are stories and stories, but when one is a special 
lover of dogs, one can derive much pleasure in any story 
which shows the sagacity, intelligence, and even quick- 
wittedness of a dog. These stories are woven by the 
author from incidents which have been brought to her 
notice, and are written in a style which is sure to please. 
The book is illustrated attractively and fully, having six- 
teen full-page cuts, besides many pen-and-ink sketches. 
GRILLPARZER’S KONIG OTTOKAR’S GLUCK UND 

ENDE. Edited by Assistant Professor Carl E. Eg- 

gert of University of Michigan. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co. 16mo. Cloth. 184 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

A German text for American students of that lan- 
guage. The author here presents a drama, in which he 
tells in most graphic manner the troubles of mid- 
Hurope in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
sand in which the despotic Bohemian King Ottakar was 
a leading character. The drama came under the ban 
of the censor because of its insinuations and aspira- 
tions, but however unwelcome to crowned heads, it is 
of value to the student because of its vigorous and 
thrilling style. An able introduction and incisive anno- 
tations accompany the text. 





THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS AT COLLEGE. By 
Katharine Ruth Ellis. With illustrations by Sears 
Gallagher. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Decorated 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This is the third volume in the highly popular “‘Wide- 
Awake Series.”” The individual traits serve to make 
them the central group of their college. Miss Ellis 
maintains the atmosphere of quiet refinement, and has 
introduced an older element which lends much to the 
interest, and which serves as a pleasantly contrasting 
background for the youthful gaiety of college life. The 
element of romance is also included, since the “Wide 
Awakes” are growing up. The story is spirited and 
lively, the characters, familiar and new, are always in- 
teresting, and the account of their college life is always 
well above the commonplace. 





RHYMES. OF HOME. By Burges’ Johnson. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.00, 
net; postage, 10 cents. 

Burges Johnson has‘ been rhyming to the delight of 
his admirers, who multiply with every new volume of 
rhymes. “Beastly Rhymes” was the first of this series, 
and that was followed by “Rhymes of Little Boys.” 
The book is divided into the four periods which go to 
the making of a home—Mating, Building, Life Year In 
and Year Out, and Little Folk. 

A PRIMER OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING FOR 
YOUNG STUDENTS. By William S. B. Dana. 
New York: William T. Comstock Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 154 pp. 

Here is a sensible presentation of the fundamental 
principles and practices in architectural plans. The 
scheme of the book is to present one problem after an- 
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other,—in all, twenty-five—covering every phase of 
ordinary house architecture, and explaining the method 
of procedure in each case. As a text-book it would 
be eminently useful and attractive while it would be 
a delight to any man to know this much of architecture. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Speaking and Writing.” (BookII.) By W.H. Maxwell, E. L- 
Johnston, and M. D. Barnum. Price, 23 cents. ——‘“‘Ernstes und 
Heiteres.”" Edited by Josefa Schrakamp. Price, 35 cents. ‘‘Easy 
Standard French.”’ By V.E. Francois. Price, 40 cents. New York : 
American Book Company. 

“Rambles in Spain.” By John D. FitzGerald. Price, $3.00. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“How to Read Character in Handwriting.” By Mary H. Booth. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company. 

“Martin Hyde.” By John Masefield. rice, $1.50.——“Sidney, Her 
Senior Year.” By Anna Chapin Ray. Price, $1.50——‘‘A Prairie 
Rose.’’ By B. E. Bush. Price, $1.50.—*“Betty in Canada; Fritz in 
Germany; Boris in Russia; Gerda in Sweden.” By E. A. Blaisdell 
and Julia Dalyrmple. To schools, 40 centseach. ‘The Child’s Har- 
vest of Verses.” Selected by M. W. Tileston. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Ce. 

“The Industrial History of the United States.” By Katharine 
Coman. Price, $1.50.—‘“A History of Education.” By F. P. 
Graves. Price, $1.10. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Principles of Education.’’ By F, E. Bolton. Price, $3.00. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sous. 

“The Redway School History,” By J. W. Redway.——‘‘American 
Writers of To-day.” By H.C. Vedder. New York: Silver, Burdett 





Co. 
“Class Teaching and Management.” By William E. Chancellor. 


Price, $1.00.—‘The Young Forester.” By Zane Grey. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

‘Rainy Day Pastimes for Children.” By Baroness Louise Von 
Palm. Price, $1.00. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 

“Children’s Diet in Home and School.’’ By Louise E. Hogan. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Handwork in Wood.” By William Noyes. Peoria, Ill: Manual 
Arts Press. 

“The Land of the Tamed Turk.” By Blair Jackel. Price, $2.50. 
Beston: L. C. Page & Co. 

“Lessons in Living.”” By Elizabeth Towne. Price,$1.00. Holyoke, 
Mass. : Elizabeth Towne. 

“English Literature During the Life of Shakespeare.’’ By F. E. 
Schelling. Price, $2.50. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


———— © 0 @-0- oo 
De You Value Your Eyes? 


Use Murine Eye Remedy—aAn Eye Insurance. Murine 
Affords Reliable Relief for All Eyes that Need Care. It 
Soothes Eye Pain. Doesn’t Smart. You Will Like 
Murine. It Cleanses, Refreshes, and Strengthens. Try 
Murine after a day in the Schoolroom. Write for 
Books which are “Authority on Eye Care.” Murine Eye 
Remedy Company, Chicago. 





FARM FRIENDS AND 
FARM FOES 


By Clarence M. Weed, D. Sc. 


State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 


Tuis book is intended to serve as a text 
and guide in the study of those plants and 
animals so vitally related to crop production 
as often to determine its success or failure. 
The information given embodies the latest 
researches of that host of investigators who 
have done such great service in the advance- 
ment of agriculture in recent years. The 
text has been so combined with cirections 
for observation and expression that it is hoped 
that teachers will be able to lead their pupils 
to a first-hand knowledge of the most im- 
portant plants, insects, birds; and mammals 
to be found in the region of the school. 





Cloth. 336 pages. Illustrated. 90 cents. 
D.C. HEATH & CO,, Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 


” wTEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
chool authorities in every state in the 

Union. To be available, these contributions 

should be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not later 
ghan Friday preceding date of issue. 











MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 18-21: North Dakota State 
Association, Bismarck; president, 
F. E. Smith, Wahpeton. 

October 20, 21: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

October 21, 22: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manchester; 
president, F. 8. Sutcliffe, Somers- 
worth; secretary, Miss Bertha Hil- 
dreth, Lisbon. 

October 21: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, New Haven and 
Hartford; president, George H. 
Tracy, Danbury. 

October 24, 25, 26: Handicrafts con- 
ference, Chicago. 

October 27, 28: Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association, Bay City; 
E. C. Warriner, president. 

October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Burlington; 
president, E. G. Ham, Randolph. 

October 27, 28, 29: Forty-eighth Uni- 
versity Convocation-“of the State 
of New York, Albany. 

October 28: Middlesex County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Tremont Temple, Boston; presi- 
dent, A. K. Whitcomb, Lowell; 
secretary, F. Wallace Chase, New- 
tonville. 

October 26-28: State Conference of 
Charities, Fitchburg, Mass. 


October 27, 28, 29: Rhode Island In- 
* stitute of Instruction, Providence, 
RB: -2. 


October 28: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Peabody; 
president, Wallace E. Mason, North 
Andover, Mass. 


October 27, 28: Maine State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bangor; president, 
A. J. Roberts, Waterville. 


October 28: Plymouth County (Mass.) © 


Teachers’ Association at Brockton. 


October 28: Hampshire County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, high 
school building, Northampton, 
Mass. 


October 29: Bristol County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Fall River. 


November 1-3: South Dakota Edu- 
cational Association, Huron; presi- 
dent, A. A. McDonald, Sioux Falls. 


November 3, 4, 5: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


November 3, 4, 5: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 


November 3, 4, 5: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul; presi- 
dent, E. M. Phillips, Albert Lea. 


November 4: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, Me- 
chanics hall, Worcester; president, 
John C. Hull, Leominster. 


November 4, 5: Northern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association at Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


November 7, 8: New Hampshire As- 
sociation of Academy Teachers, 
Andover, N. H.; secretary, E. E. 
French, West Lebanon. 
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November 9. 10, 11: American Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality. Annual 
meeting. John Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. 

November 11: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Boston Latin school, Boston. 

November 14 to 17: Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Red- 
ding. 

November 15; Western State Super- 
intendents, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
November 14-18: National Municipal 

League, Buffalo, N. Y. 

November 17, 18, 19: Fourth Annual 
Convention of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Boston. 

November 21, 22, 23: Colorado Teach- 
ers’ Association, Denver. 

November 24-26: Idaho State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boise; president, 
C. E. Rose, Boise. 

November 23, 24, 25: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln, 

December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis, 

December 21-23: Oregon State Asso- 
ciation, Portland; president, EB. T. 
Moores, Salem. 


December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


December 27-29: Pennsylvania State 
Association, Harrisburg; president, 
Cheesman Herrick. 


December 27, 28, 29: Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chieago. 


December 27, 28, 29: Southern Edu- 
cational Association, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

December 27-29: Montana State As- 
sociation, Billings; president, H. H. 
Swan, Dillon. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 

Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 

December 28-30: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle; 
president, F. B. Cooper, Seattle. 

December 28-30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Cheyenne; 
A. D. Cook, Cheyenne, president. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


December 27-31: American Historica} 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Holy Week, 1911, EKastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- - 


tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 








MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. Miss Maude _ An- 
drews, teacher of music and special 
teacher of reading in the grades, is 
much in demand for public work in 
teachers’ associations and institutes 
and in the Granges of the state. 


PRBSQUE ISLE. No city in the 
state is more progressive education- 
ally than is this city in the heart of 
Aroostook. There is a_ special 
teacher for each special subject, even 
to the physical director. Superin- 


tendent Myrtle L. White is a skilful 
leader of the community as well as 
of the teaching force. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


KEENE. The State Normal school 
here is well started on this its second 
year of existence. The attendance 
this year is about fifty as compared 
to thirty last year. It is clear that 
the state had a need for another nor- 
mal school, if only for geographical 
reason, inasmuch as the present pu- 
pils come from a field hitherto un- 


worked. 

PLYMOUTH. The normal schoo! 
is enjoying the most prosperous year 
in its history. It has one of the 
most distinct personalities in the 
country. 


VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER. Vermont has a 
public school fund of nearly $1,500,- 
000, which was started in 1904, with 
$240,000 of the amount paid the 
state, reimbursing it for the money 
paid out by the state in the Civil 
war. This is one of the most sig- 
nificant features of Vermont’s recent 
notable educational advance. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Yale is to be con- 
gratulated for having raised the 
salaries to the high standard of 
$5,000 for full professors, an increase 
of $1,000, assistants from $1,800 to 
$2,500, and instructors from $1,000 to 
$1,600. Now that the large colleges 
have set this creditable standard, let 
the other New England colleges fall 
in line. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The initial meeting of 
the Boston Physical Education Soci- 
ety was held on October 17 at 7.45 
p. m. in the Boston Normal school 
gymnasium. During the year the: 
society will give the course in physi- 
eal education as carried out in pub-- 
lic schools and colleges. Each meet~- 
ing is to be devoted to the considera- 
tion of the work of one or. more: 
grades. The first meeting had for its. 
subject “Physical Education in the 
Kindergarten.” There were papers 
and practical demonstrations by 
prominent kindergarten educators. 

The school board requires every 
pupil in the public schools to bring a 
personal drinking cup and keep it 
clean. By March 1 there will be es- 
tablished in every school a sanitary 
drinking fountain. 

The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Schoolmasters’ Club was 
held at the Hotel Brunswick October 
15. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Henry Whittemore, Fram- 
ingham; vice-presidents, Albert P. 
Walker, Newton; Harlan P. Amen, 
Exeter; Stratton D. Brooks, Boston; 
secretary and treasurer, Herbert L. 
Morse, Boston. The after-dinner 
topic, “The Old and the New in Edu- 
cation,’ was discussed by Ernest F. 
Nichols, LL. D., president of Dart- 
mouth College; Edmund C. Sanford, 
Ph. D., president of Clark College. 

A Massachusetts Teachers’ Feder- 
ation was organized at a meeting of 
delegates in Boston on October 8. 
The objects of the federation are, as 
the constitution states, “to encourage 
the organization of teachers’ clubs, 
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other than state and county associa- 
tions, to bring the various associa- 
tions of teachers throughout the state 
into relations of _mutual assistance 
and co-operation, to aid in the estab- 
lishment of a fraternal feeling among 
teachers and organizations of teach- 
ers, to create in the community at 
large a deeper sense of the dignity of 
the profession and the importance of 
the interests which it represents, and 
to act as the agent of the teachers’ 
clubs in providing opportunities for 
conferences and union of effort in 
matters of common interest.” It Is 
time that there was some sort of fed- 
eration between the thirty-five or 
forty teachers’ clubs in the state. rep- 
resenting 7,500 teachers. By means 
of a federation only can teachers in- 
fluence public opinion to any great 
extent or encourage themselves in 
their noble profession. The present 
executive committee consists of Ernst 
Makechnie, Winchester; Howard W. 
Poor, Somerville; and Frederick B. 
Thompson, Cambridge. May they 
have all the success that their efforts 
deserve. 


FRAMINGHAM. The State Nor- 
mal school has turned away many 
applicants because there is abso- 
lutely no more room. 


SOMERVILLE. A new industrial 
school for the seventh and eighth 
grades has been opened in this city. 
It is partly supported by the state. 


SPRINGFIELD. William Orr, 
who gave the high school of this city 
a wide reputation, is doing extra 
good work among the schools of the 
state as one of the deputy state com- 
missioners. 

FITCHBURG. The State Normal 
school of this city is doing more for 
the community through its various 
activities, day and evening, than any 
other normal school in the country, 
so far as we know. It is a great aid 
and incentive to the public schools of 
the city and surrounding towns, to 
the children and young people, and to 
the adults. 

The eighth annual State Confer- 
ence of Charities is to be held here on 
October 26, 27, and 28. The follow- 
ing are the speakers and their sub- 
jects: David F. Tilley, president of 
the conference, “Recreation”; Dr. 
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NEVER more friends of the “Holden System.” 
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ie Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
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Inside Protection. 


Copp on “Mental Diseases”; Dr. 
Southard of the Harvard Medical 
school on “The Purposes of the New 
Psychopathic Hospital at Boston”; 
Judge Baker of the juvenile court, on 
“Neglected Children”; Hon. Charles 
Almy on “Probation,” and Miss 
Francis G. Curtis on “Co-operation 
in Public and Private Work.” All 
meetings will be open to the public. 
GREENFIELD. The _ Franklin 
County Teachers’ Association has 
elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Edward 
Dixon of Orange; vice-presidents, M. 
R. McCann of Turners Falls, Bertha 
Davenport of Conway, and Principal 
S. E. Marks of Shelburne Falls; sec- 
retary, Mrs..C. A. Stearns of Wen- 
dell; treasurer, Principal A. C. Cum- 
mings of Orange; executive commit- 
tee, A. M. Jones of Charlemont, A. J. 
Mealand of Greenfield, Superintend- 
ent M. H. Bowman of Hatfield. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE... The fifth session 
of the annual meeting of American 
Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality is going 
to be interesting and valuable to the 
student of education. This session 
will be under the direction of Dr. 
Helen C. Putnam of Providence, R. 
I. The topic is “How Are Normal 
Institutions Fitting Teachers to Es- 
tablish Through Public Schools Bet- 
ter Practices in Hygiene and Sanita- 
tion and Higher Ideals of Parent- 
hood?” ‘The program shows that the 
subject is to be thoroughly taken up 
and thrashed out. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The Inter- 
borough Association of Women 
Teachers is one of the most intense 
and vital educational associations in 
the country. Miss Grace ©. Strachan 
is president, and Miss Isabel A. En- 
nis secretary. Its headquarters are 
at 1308 Pacific street, Brooklyn. 

AUBURN. Superintendent Henry 
D. Hervey, who has come from Mal- 
den, Mass., to succeed Superintend- 
ent Thompson, who has become prin- 
cipal of the Lockport Normal school, 
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has been warmly welcomed by the 
teachers and the public. Mr. Thomp- 
son was one of the most prominent 
superintendents in the state, which 
led to his promotion. He, too, came 
from Massachusetts,—Wakefield. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Charles S. 
Harrison, president of the University 
of Pennsylvania for sixteen years, 
has resigned. There was no sus- 
picion that he was to take this ac- 
tion. Dr. Harrison is sixty-six years 
old. His administration is usually 
considered the most brilliant in the 
history of the university. 4 


CALIFORNIA. Professor C. L. 
Ehrenfeld, first principal of the 
Southwestern State Normal school of 
this city, and still in active service 
in the school, has written a “Brief 
Story of the Founding of the School,” 
rendering the cause of the normal 
schools of the state an inestimable 
service. 





NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK. This city is to install 
one of the most compléte industrial 
high school plants in the country. 
Superintendent A. B. Poland is 
searching the country over for the 
best possible man to become its head. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. Superintendent 
J. H. Phillips has had his responst- 
bilities greatly increased by the an- 
nexation of the important suburbs. 
There is no more completely mod- 
ernized system of schools in the 
South than here. 

GEORGIA. 

COLUMBUS. Mrs. Gibson, for a 
long time superintendent here, is 
now principal of the new industrial 
school at Rochester, N. Y. 
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OKLAHOMA. 


GUTHRIE. The State Normal 
schools have made an immense ad- 
vance in scholarship and in profes- 
sionalization during this past year. 
The new year demonstrates this. 

TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. Pressure has been 
prought to bear on State Superin- 
tendent R. L. Groves to become the 
eandidate for governor. He is ad- 
mitted by all to be the ablest man 
and the best vote-getter that his 
party could nominate. 





TEXAS. 

HOUSTON. The salaries are 
graded by the years in service from 
$45 a month (for nine months) to 
$80. The salaries are raised $5 a 
month each year. Principals of 
eight rooms or more have a maxi- 
mum of $1,500; under eight rooms, 
$1,200. 

The new colored high school is 
named the Paul Laurence Dunbar 
school in honor of one of the most 
brilliant and most beloved of their 
race. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. On October 12 at 
Jackson park, on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, there was a pageant en- 
titled “The Discovery of America.” 
All the pupils of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades were in attend- 
ance. 

The vacation schools were under 
the direction of the board of educa- 
tion for the first time last year, and 
the success was much greater than 
when under the direction of philan- 
thropic organizations. Attendance 
was more stable and the pupils’ inter- 
est deepened. 

KANSAS. 

LAWRENCE. The University of 
Kansas has opened for its forty-fifth 
session. Many improvements have 
been made in buildings and grounds 
and in the courses of study. A new 
school has been added, a new depart- 
ment is included in the curriculum, 
and thirty new instructors, ranging 
from deans down to laboratory as- 
sistants, have been assigned to posi- 
tions. New classrooms have been 
provided, buildings completely over- 
hauled and remodeled, and the east 
wing of the $500,000 administration 
building placed under construction. 
The report of enrollment given out by 
Registrar George O. Foster shows a 
total of 1,709 students. 


MICHIGAN. 


3AY CITY. The State Associa- 
tion, which is to meet here on Octo- 
ber 27 and 28, with E. C. Warriner 
as president, will eclipse all previous 
meetings, and that is saying much. 
Among the speakers from outside of 
the state are the following: Profes- 
sor Charles Hughes Johnston, dean 
of tue school of education, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick, director of the 
department of child hygiene, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York city; 
President John W. Cook, Northern 
Illinois State Normal school, DeKalb, 
Ill.; Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, pas- 
tor of Plymouth church, Brooklyn, 
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HE PALMER METHOD PLAN of teaching PRACTICAL WRIT- 
ING in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS is a demonstrated success 

in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON and 
many smaller cities in the East and Middle West. FAILURE 1S 
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IMPOSSIBLE if the Plan is followed with STRICT FIDELITY. 

FREE NORMAL COURSES are offered to teachers in all school systems 
in which the PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has been adopted 
completely. Other teachers may have this course for ten dollars. 


One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


Full information upon request. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO, 


32 E Union Square, - 


New York City 








N. Y¥.; Commander Robert E. Peary; 
Professor P. P. Claxton, head of the 
department of education. University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Henry Turner Bailey, editor of the 
School Arts; Miss Mary HE. Snow, su- 
pervisor of household arts, Chicago 
public schools; Mrs. Emma Mont Mc- 
Rae, head of the department of Eng- 
lish, Purdue University; Mrs. Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen, supervisor of the 
University elementary school, Chi- 
eago; Richard Thomas Wyche, pres!- 
dent of the National Story Tellers’ 
League. 

DETROIT. Dr. Charles F. Kuhn, 
president of the school board, is tak- 
ing radical steps in the introduction 
of tests for abnormal children, with 
a view to segregating them. He is 
in advance of any school official in 
the West in this matter. Indeed, 
Detroit is leading the West in many 
progressive educational ideas. 


MISSOURI. 

JEFFERSON CITY. The educa- 
tional revival in this state has 
reached gratifying intensity. The 
provision for county superintendency 
was the beginning of many good 
things. State Superintendent How- 
ard A. Goss has two highly efficient 
high school and one rural school in- 
spectors. The State University is 
getting into the game, and the normal 
schools are reaching out right nobly. 
Added to all else the leading cities 
are fairly booming. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. Superintendent 8. L. 
Heeter has tackled a vital problem in 
a heroic manner. Here is a letter re- 
cently, sent to the school board:— 

“For the past two years, with the 
assistance of principals and teach- 
ers, careful and systematic study has 
been made of backward and retarded 
children in the grades. After a thor- 
ough study of the causes contributing 
to retardation I am convinced that 
the largest factor in defeating the 


‘normal progress of pupils in the 
grades is the failure of the school it- 
self to recognize the differences in 
children. We have required uniform 
subjects and uniform courses for all. 
Children with varying capacities and 
needs are assembled in common class- 
rooms, and our feachers are called 
upon to carry all through the same 
curriculum and to bring all up to the 
same scholastic attainments. With 
forty or forty-five children to a 
teacher she must adapt her courses 
to the average, if not to the brighter 
half, The less capable children fall 
behind classes, grow discouraged in 
the constant presence of tasks which 
they cannot perform, threaten “trt- 
ancy, and drop out of school before 
they complete the course. It seems 
impossible to attempt to meet the 
situation by reducing the number of 
children to a teacher, and while the 
ungraded room is one of the most ef- 
fective instruments in equalizing 
children, it is quite certain that it 
will not be able to accomplish all 
that we expect of it. 

“After careful consideration of the 
school problem, I recommend, as an- 
other means of adapting the schools 
to the needs of the children, that the 
superintendent be authorized, with- 
out additional expense to the board, 
to arrange for a departmental plan 
of teaching in the upper grades, first 
in such buildings as he may agree 
upon with principals and teachers, 
and that a certain class of . pupils 
may be permitted to take fewer sub- 
jects than are now required of all, 
and that these pupils be allowed ad- 
ditional time, if necessary, to go 
through the grades without being 
tagged as failures. 

“This recommendation provides 
not only for departmental teaching in 
certain buildings, but for some priv1- 
lege of eleetion on the part of pupils 
where parents and teachers agree. 

“A certain minimum course, much 
less than now required of all, may 
well be offered toa few. This course 
should emphasize the simple tools of 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °°". 


ee York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
ash Penn. Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal.,.2142 Shattuck Ave. 


Chicago, 203 Michigan . Be. 
Denver, ‘Col., boat 
Los Angel es, Cal. Dongiss Bidg. 





FISHE 


THES A CEN GY 


Bxoollent facilitics for Piao ee LANUAL. >" 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. ™ 





™TEACHERS'’ EXCHANGE 26 seyteton'se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 


tions. © tent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1, 00. WRITE 
*"> JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAG 


AGO 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21 tsion square, now tort, Est. 1889, 


short notice for high ae positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance 


WANTED 


Teachers, men or women, out of a position or wishing change of ocevya- 
tion. We will teach you salesmanshi 
F. E. BU 


Salary and commission. 
Room 514 


NETTE 


and later promotion to managership. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 





Some New Books. 





Title. 


Class Teaching and Management 
The Young Forester 
Bava = be ter Education 
Rambles in 
The Redwa; Behociifistory 
American Writers of To-da 
The Industrial History of the United States.. 
A History of Education 
Rainy Day Pastimes for Children 
Easy Standard French 


Children’s Diet in Home and School 
How to haracter in a Meeewteing 
The Lands of the Tamed Tu 

lish Literature wating the Lifetime of 


pea: 
Martin Hyde 
yy my ye Fler — Year. . 
Prairie 


The Child's ios of Verses 
Lessons in Living 
Handwork in Wood 


Author. 


Gre 


FitzGerald T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
Redway Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Vedder ot -_ 


Von Palm Dana Estes & Co., Boston 
Francois American Book Co., N. ¥. 
Sehrakawn(©<. 7 “ “ 


Booth > Winston Co., Phil. 


Masefiet 
cag 


Tileston +s n - ig 
Towne liza eth Towne, Holyoke, Mass. 
Noyes Manual! Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 


Publisher. 


DP 
_ 


Chancellor Harper & Brothers, i. ¥. 
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L. C. Page & Co., Boston 


Henry Holt & Co. N. Y. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
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education such as reading, writing. 
arithmetic, and spelling, and should 
permit exemption from _ certain 
studies. 

“Under the arrangement recom- 
mended, a few other pupils in good 
health and capable of carrying extra 
work, might be permitted to pursue 
additional studies, and thus complete 
the upper four grades in less than 
four years.” 


NEBRASKA. 


NELIGH. Gates Academy is mak- 
ing much of its normal department, 
and is fitting many teachers. It is 
more prosperous than when it as- 
sumed to be Gates College. 

LINCOLN. It is universally con- 
ceded that the school work in the 
state opens up much better than in 
any other years. There has been less 
change of teachers than ever before, 
chiefly because they have been bet- 
ter appreciated, salaries have often 
been advanced or the term length- 
ened, which, of course, increases sal- 
aries, and cost of living and working 
have been improved. All this makes 


for permanency in the force and that 
means better schools. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 
TACOMA. The growth of the 
public schools in this city is aston- 
ishing. In three years the high 
school has doubled in size. But the 
schools are growing in ~- method as 

well as in numbers. 


FOREIGN. 


_—_ 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 

ST. JOHN. Miss Alice Buckner 
of Fort Kent, Maine, supervised the 
playground activities of this city for 
nine weeks this summer, and the ef- 
fect upon the boys of St. John is de- 
cidedly noteworthy. 

Biographical Notes, 


DR. HENRY S. CURTIS. 

Dr. Curtis, lecturer on “Play- 
grounds,” was educated at Olivet 
College, Michigan, and Yale and 
Clark Universities, receiving the de- 
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TATE £ NORMAL SCHOOL, i. 
88. exes, Fo ogue 
pl Principal, A.C. Borpan, ht A. 


BRIDGEWATER, 
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Saye NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURG, Mags, 
For both sexes. For catalogues addrees 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal,, 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem Plassachusetta, 
Coeducational. Department for the peda-. 
gogical and technical co gay | of teachers of 
the commercial subjects ASBURY Pyr. 
AN, Principal. 








gree of Ph. D. in psychology and 
philosophy in 1898. During three 
summers he was an assistant direc- 
tor, director, and a general director 
of playgrounds in New York city. 
He spent one summer in _investigat- 
ing the playgrounds of Germany and 
England. He was for four years su- 
pervisor of the playgrounds in the 
District of Columbia. In 1902 an ar- 
ticle of his in Harper’s Magazine led 
Mrs. Humphry Ward to start the 
recreation centres of London. In 
1906, with the help of Dr. Gulick, he 
organized the Playground Associa- 
tion of America, of which he was 
secretary for three years, and after- 
wards second vice-president and sec- 
retary of committee on a normal 
course in play. During the past year 
he has been secretary of the Child 
Conference. 
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Illinois. 


By thy rivers gently flowing, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

O’er the prairies verdant growing, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Comes an echo on the breeze 

Rustling through the leafy trees, 

And its mellow tones are these 
Illinois, Llinois. 


From a wilderness of prairies, 
Illinois, Illinois, . 

Straight thy way and never varies, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Till upon the inland sea, 

Stands the great commercial! tree, 

Turning all the world to thee, 
Illinois, Illinois. 


When you heard your country call- 
ing, 
lilinois, Illinois, 
When the shot and sbell were fall- 
ing, 
Illinois, Illinois, 
When the “Southern Host” with- 
drew, 
Pitting Gray against the Blue, 
There were none more brave than 
you, 
Illinois, Illinois. 


Not without thy wondrous story, 
Illinois, Lilinois, 
Can be writ the nation’s glory, 
Illinois, Illinois, 
On the record of thy years, 
Abr’am Lincoln’s name appears, 
Grant and Logan and our tears, 
Illinois, Illinois. 
—C. H. Chamberlain. 





OF COURSE IT DOBS. 

Little Harry was the proud pos- 
sessor of a very bright, shiny new 
nickel, and his mother, wishing him 
to learn to be generous and unselfish, 
said: “Harry, don’t you want to buy 
Cousin Elsie a stick of candy now?” 
Very earnestly came the answer: 
“Oh, no! mamma. It does beat all 
how fast a nickel goes, after you 
once get it broke.’—The Delineator. 
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B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 

Next week will be Jesse Lasky’s 
big musical comedy, “The Photo 
- Shop,” with a large company _ of 
* eomedians and the splendid chorus 
~~. wearing beautiful gowns; another, 
‘Mrs. Gardner Crane and her com- 
pany of comedians, in the comedy, 
“The Litt'e Sunbeam,” one of the 
greatest novelties of the year. The 
scene shows the interior of a Pull- 
man sleeping car during the early 
morning, when all the passengers 
are turning out, and there are all 
kinds of difficulties in which the 
é conductor and porter take a leading 
}> ~~ part. =This week will also mark the 
' first vaudeville appearance of Flor- 
f ence Noyes and Walter Stiles, two 
well-known — Bostonians, the first 
appearance in Boston of a man and 
a woman in the sort of dancing 
ealled “classic pantomime.” Another 
feature will be Albert Hole, who can 
justly claim the title of the world’s 
greatest- boy soprano, who since he 
appeared in this country has made 
one of the biggest snecesses scored 
by a foreign entertainer in years. 
Still other features will be Bixley 
and Fink, grand opera comedians; 
Valerie Bergere’s players in the 
sketch called “What Happened in 
Room 44”; Ruby Raymond and her 
boys; and the Coventrys in a musieal 
importation from England. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


The re-opening of Tufts College 
(Massachusetts) is marked by many 
changes, important additions to the 
faculty, and the introduction of a 
large number of new courses. Per- 
haps the most important change will 
be the opening of Jackson College 
for the women students. For nearly 
forty years Tufts was a man’s col- 
lege, but in 1893 it was made co- 
educational. Now the women will 
have a separate college. With the 
exception of a woman dean the new 
college will have the same faculty as 
Tufts. A few advanced courses 
with small registration, probably in 
the language and economics depart- 
ment, will be held in common, but 
all other courses will .be repeated. 
An important change in the curricu- 
lum of the school of liberal arts is 
the addition ef a group of prevoca- 
tional courses. These courses lead 
to business, diplomatic and consular 
service, journalism, organized phil- 
anthropy, teaching, forestry prepara- 
tion, law preparation, and medical 
preparation. The chair of the late 
Professor Maulsby, ag professorsof 
English literature and oratory, will 
be filled by Richard C. Jones of Cam- 
bridge, who comes to Tufts from 
Vanderbilt University. Four _ fac- 
ulty additions are announced in Dr. 
Hinckley Gilbert Mitchell, professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament 
exegesis; the Rey. Lucius Moody 
Bristol, instructer in applied chem- 
istry; the Rev. H. I. Cushman of 
Providence, instructor in homiletics. 
and in the college of arts and sci- 
ences tue new chair of psychology 
and education will be filled by Dr. 
Colin Alexander Scott, formerly of 
the Boston Normal school. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





teacher of manual training or domestic science in the country who is not 

where ata salary, if only teacher and could be brought together. 
That is the work.of a teachers’ agency. When Superintendent Phillips wanted to introduce 
industrial education in Birmingham, Ala., he wrote to us January 19, 1910, and we recom- 
mended a man in S use, whom be TRA N. ¥., decived to establish a depart- 
engaged . When Waverly, mept of industrial education, Super- 
intendent Meserve wrote to us July 6, 1910, e recommended aman, and he is now at 
work. When a man was wanted to teach manual training in Galva, Jll., Superintendent 
White wrote to us July 9, 1910, and we recommended a Kew York man. w} 0 was duly elected. 
None of these men would bave known of places, none of these places would have known 
of these men, had not application been made to an agency that makes ita study PLACES 
te know just where a man will fit,and get tbe right teachers into the right 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MANU AL Training Teachers are in demand now. There is not a properly equipped 
wanted some 
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EVERY D AY Unexpected vacancies occur in good Schools and Celleges. Many of them 
excellent positions, and we always have a chance to fill them. In business 
twenty-five years. If not comfortably located, write us. Do it new! 


THE ALBERT TE ACHERS’ AGEN 378 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 
T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [ith Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. r WM. O. PRATT, Mer- 








“* « ’ introduces to Col ‘ 

MERICAN :: ; TEACHERS’ AGENCY succor 6 Sons: 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Gove 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


or add 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





PECI A LI STS with goou general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) School: and Colleges in } enn- 
sylvania.and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure oe ueek $50 to $70 per m« ntb. Bo: further 
information, address THE TEACBERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Buiiding, Harrisburg, Pa., 23) Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
% 12-16 Trinity Ave., , Ga, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Asrists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGF (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBu,JGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado. Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.29222 c2uPuzse" 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. A_fuperior agency for suderior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school « ficials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 





Pe EER? ett ee ee 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A. Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


ALVIN F. PEASF, 
OOOO OOOF FOFFSS FOSSOE FSH EHSS HE SHOFOSHSE HE HOHOEVIS 





Long distance Telephone. Manager 
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When an operator tells you that she uses 
\ the 


REMINGTON 


she stands up a little straighter, 

She knows as well as you do that her 
choice of the Recognized Leader among 
Typewriters is a fine recommendation — 
‘one which raises her in your estimation. 


Good Remington operators are bound to suc- 
ceed because get the good positions, and 
Remington sch are bound *o succeed because 
they get the students. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


of 
hs 


October 20, 1910 pe 





WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


**] thank you most heartily fer your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 


‘‘ } want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work."’ 


From the prificipal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enelosed please find my check. 
**‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 





From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.”’ 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“IT have been very much pleased with the work of your 
paeney in keeping me well sted in regard to vacancies in 
this gm of the country, and I appreeiate your services very 
mucb indeed. . 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.” « 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of schoo! officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


‘ALVIN F, PBASE, Manager. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 











Malden — 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 





._ 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT §&. wc 
MALDEN, MASS. 








“A NORMAL COURSE IN PLAY 


THOMAS M,. BALLIET, Ph.D., Dean 
of the School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity, says of this Course : 

‘*It is a clear statement of the best current thought 
on the subject.” 


WALTER BALLOU JACOBS, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I.: 
‘*It is a most valuable contribution.” 


NATHANIEL BUTLER, LL.D.:: 


‘*T marvel at the completeness of the work. 


Price 50 cents per single copy, including postage 
Special rates te schools. 


Addresses by Jane Addams, Luther Halsey Gulick 
M.D., Joseph Lee, Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, and 
others. in PLAY CONGRESS PROCEED- 

* INGS and THE PLAYGROUND. 

1907 Play Congress Proceedings - 

(cloth bound volume) 

1908 Play Congress Proceedings - 2.00 

loth bound volume) 

1909 Play Congress Proceedings . 2.00 

(cloth bound velume) 

The Playground (7 numbers) 

hs Ai (8 numbers) 

(12 numbers) 

Total ~ $7.05 

Special Offer—the Six Volumes $5.50 


$1.00 


Vol, 1. 
Vol. 2. 
Vol, 3. 


For information, write 


Playground Association of America 
1 Madison Avenue ~ New York City 














